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The magic 


whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, 


you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 
tick ... tick... tick... 
And as you listened, those measured whispers of 
time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 
From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 


providing it for those we love can be found only in a 
land like ours. 


And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 


simply the strength of one secure home touching that 
of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 
now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it 
was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dol- 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 


For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Catbird 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The Catbird is a curious bird, 
He’s puzzled when we pass; 
He watches while we hang out 
clothes, 
Or picnic on the grass. 


He hops along the picket fence 

Or skips from bush to tree, 
He’s interested in what he hears 
And all there is to see. 


His tail serves for a weather vane, 
He tilts it when he’s glad, 

He jerks it when he’s gay, indeed, 

And droops it when he’s sad. 


His feelings vary, hour by hour, 
As changeable as weather, 

He’s very low, then very high 

And gay as any feather! 


**Miaow!”’ he yowls in loud, harsh 
tones, 
‘“Mew, Mew,” he whines, and 
then 
Just like an imp, cheeps, “Peep, 


Then mocks the squawking 
hen! 


He imitates the Orioles, 

The Thrushes and the Robin, 
He jerks his tail for emphasis 
And keeps his head a-bobbin’. 


At dawn he bathes and polishes 
His suit to keep it bright; 
He smoothes his smoky, satin 
vest, 
And then again each night. 


The Catbird is a feathered imp, 
As curious as a cat; 
He likes to tease and have some 
fun — 
So we'll let it go at that! 


March 3, 1879. 
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Question: I would like to 
take up the study of the 
Eskimos with my children. 
Should the lead come from 
the children themselves? If 
so, could you suggest ways 
in which this interest might 
be aroused and directed? 


Answer: Through any of the 
following channels the teacher might 
arouse discussion and easily direct 
the attention to interesting phases 
of Eskimo life: 

1. A story of Eskimo life either 
read by the children themselves or 
by the teacher to the children. 

2. A picture of an igloo or tupek. 

3. Through talking about the 
various kinds of Indians. 

4. Through interest in a local 
storm, winter sports, how we dress, 
etc. 

5. Through a movie depicting 
artic life. 

6. Through a discussion of the 
mythical Santa Claus. 

7. Through reading 
stories at the library table. 

8. Through a child’s bringing in 
an Eskimo doll. 

9. Through interest in Admiral 
Byrd’s expedition. 

10. Through a discussion of differ- 
ent kinds of boats. 


Eskimo 


Question: What are some of 
the outstanding collections 
in modern verse for chil- 
dren? 


Answer: Probably as widely used 
as any are the following antholo- 
gies: 

1. Silver Pennies, Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson, Macmillan. 

2. Rainbow Gold, Sara Teasdale, 
Macmillan. 

3. When We Were Very Young, 
A. Milne, Dutton. 

4, Here, There, and Everywhere, 
Everything and Anything, Dorothy 
Aldis, Minton Balch. 

5. Peacock Pie, de la Mare, Holt. 

6. Poems of a Little Girl, Shoes 
of the Wind, Hilda Conkling, Stokes. 
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7. Taxis and Toadstools, Rachel 
Field, Doubleday. 

8. One Hundred Best Poems, 
Barrows, Whitman, Chicago. 

9. Poems for the Very Young 
Child, Knippel, Whitman. 

10. Poems for Every Mood, Har- 
riet Monroe, Whitman, Chicago. 

11. The Poetry Books (1-6), Hu- 
ber, Bruner, Cutty, Rand. 


Question: Where could one 
find the best helps for or- 
ganizing and_ developing 
units of study? 


Answer: The following sources are 
most widely used: 

1. Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary School, Lincoln School 
Staff, Ginn. 

2. The Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades, Storm, Lyons & 
Carnaham. 

3. The Unified Kindergarten and 
First Grade Teaching, Parker-Tem- 
ple, Ginn. 

4. Teacher’s Guide to Child De- 
velopment, California Curriculum 
Commission, California State Print- 
ing Office, Sacramento. 

5. Socializing the Child, Dynes, 
Silver Burdett. 

6. The Child and His School, 
Hartman, Dutton. 

7. A Teacher’s Guide to the 
Activity Program, Lane, Macmillan. 

8. A Work Book for Principals 
and Supervisors, Lane, Macmillan, 

9. Pupil Activities in the Ele- 
mentary Grades, Mirror, Lippincott. 

10. The Teacher in the New 
School, Porter, Lippincott. 

11. Teacher’s Guide — Primary 
Unit, Los Angeles County Board of 
Education. 

12. Teacher’s Guide — Interme- 
diate Units, Los Angeles County 
Board of Education. 

13. Courses of Study in Social 
Studies as published by Depart- 
ment of Education at Harrisburg, 
Pa., Kansas City, Mo., Springfield, 
Mass., Indianapolis, Ind., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

(Turn to Page 62) 


@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines—with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks—in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including © Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts © Maps, Games, Decorations ¢ 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, ete. Lining Black- 
boards © Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


School Bulletin 
illustrates 

scores of ways 
teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co 
Dept. AC.4 


153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y, 
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Drawn by boy who likes to read western horse stories 


Crazy Over Horses : 


GRETCHEN GRIMM, Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin “ 


| HERE used to be a comic song 


which went “Crazy over horses, 
horses, horses; crazy over 
horses — —.”’ It was quite the rage 


in popularity at one time. I think 
of it so often when I watch little 
children in free drawing periods 
when their illustrations turn to the 
drawing of horses over and over 
and over again. “Crazy over horses” 
and never seeming to tire of drawing 
them. And they draw them unusu- 
ally well, even small children. 
This urge for drawing horses 
comes at various age levels in the 
growth of creative activity. It is 
interesting to see the development 
of this growth and to see how young 
the child develops this urge and how 
long the desire lasts. Also and often, 
it is like the measles. One child 
starts and then others follow until 
much of the grade is drawing horses, 
horses, horses. The strange thing 
is that some of the followers prove 


to do the drawing more skillfully 
than the one who started the idea. 


Drawn by a boy who likes to read western horse stories 


At first I was very curious to find 
out if the “horse drawers” 


were 
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horse back riders, ‘‘horse-readers,” 
or perhaps of the rural residents. 
I find, true to a belief of mine, that 
those who know horses (have seen 
them, touched them, ridden them) 
draw horses better than those who 
do not know horses. It comes back 
to that old sensible idea — a child 
(as well as an adult) draws best 
that which he knows. So naturally, 
the rural boy who knows horses has 
an advantage over the urban child. 
Likewise in all drawing, it is quite 
unfair of us to expect all children 
to draw in like manner any similar 
subject. Each child should have 
some first-hand experience with the 
idea which he draws. 

The other side of this picture is 
this. Often times this familiariza- 
tion with the topic of drawing is 
over done. Often also it is too often 
repeated. You have heard the story 
of the kindergarten who was forever 
taking field trips and then coming 
back and having to draw what 


they saw. In planning and preparing - 


for a field trip in kindergarten, one 
little boy kept worming his way 
over toward one little girl. When he 
finally got within whispering range, 
he said, ‘““When you get out to the 
barn, don’t look at anything because 
if you do — when you get back 
you'll have to draw it.” 

So we have both sides! 

I have often judged drawing con- 
tests of supposedly original draw- 
ings and find such cases as this. 
Children who have never been out 
of Wisconsin draw pictures of 
Hawaii, the North Pole and pyra- 
mids. It just doesn’t make sense at 
all. One of the best water color 
lessons was “My Home Town.” 
For, we know at once that those 
things with which they were familiar 
they painted with intelligence and 
amazing accuracy. 

So it is with the horses. We find 
those who have ridden, owned or 
known horses have much more 
feeling and finesse to their painting 


and drawing of them than those who 
have never seen a live horse. 
And through this lesson we again 
discover a guide-post to the art 
lesson. Familiarity with the subject 
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Done by a child who rides and knows horses 


Done by a child who rides and loves and knows horses 


of the lesson is almost a necessity, 
but over-stimulation and too much 


repetition of motivation will kill 
the creative response. 


— 
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The Mental Growth of the Child 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Tue MENTAL growth of the 
child begins with birth. Almost 
immediately he gathers information 
and knowledge about the person 
who feeds him and makes him com- 
fortable, and he reacts in the way 
that is natural for him. Before long 
he notices voices and responds by 
trying out his own vocal cords. He 
reacts with sounds, kicks, and facial 
contortions. Soon he shows pleas- 
ure by jumping, crowing and laugh- 
ing. He shows displeasure by cries, 
blows and frowns. 

He has a desire to learn more and 
more. He responds in more intelli- 
gent ways and continues to express 
emotion as well as intelligence. When 
he is three or four years old, he talks 
about the new things he has learned. 

The child’s mental development 
is already well begun when he enters 
school. Up until that time he has 
grown naturally, but has _ been 
guided by his parents and. other 
people around him. He has: con- 
stantly made use of the information 
he gathered. 

He was encouraged in his efforts 
and praised for his success. When 
he tried to walk but fell, his mother 
picked him up, set him on his. feet 
again without reprimand. She re- 


Louis gives his impression of a tree in 
bloom 


Ruth’s 


frained from helping him when he 
could solve his own problems. She 
did not demand perfect speech or 
action. If he spoke only one word, 
such as drink, she did not fear that 
was forming a wrong habit of using 
words without subject and predi- 
vate, and that he might continue 
that habit into adulthood. 


impression of her train ride 


The mental growth goes from 
information to action, from im- 
pression to expression constantly 
flowing into wider and wider chan- 
nels. Information is assimilated and 
becomes a part of the child before 
it can come forth again as expres- 
sion. The self-expression leads nat- 
urally to a desire to know more and 


Ralph shows how he feels about a farm 
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more and so the mental growth 
continues. 

The child puts ideas together 
and becomes inventive in using his 
knowledge. Only human beings are 
inventive. Animals can be trained 
to hit notes, point out words or 
numbers, but the result is what some 
adult has planned. 

In the kindergarten the child 
makes new discoveries and there 
are resulting activities. It has often 
been said that our best teachers are 
those in the kindergarten. She is not 
under pressure from someone higher 
up to cover a certain number of 
pages in a text. She does not worry 
because Jimmy is not as tall, or as 
intelligent, or knows fewer words, 
or cannot jump as high, or count as 
far as Johnny. 

The children build, draw, paint, 
model, sing and dance. The active 
part of their education keeps pace 
with the receptive side. Alert ob- 
servation is followed by thrilling 
accomplishments. Sometimes the 
new ideas are the sum of past 
experience and the action may be 
the further work of something 
already begun. 


om 
ae The child is changing from a 
tly selfish, shy, or fearful individual into 
ein a busy, confident, happy person — 
an- 

but not accidentally, always under 
nd 
a. careful guidance. He is early form- 
ae ing the habit of becoming a better 
me and better citizen of the classroom, 
a not merely because he can get along 


with other people — he could do that 
and remain inactive — but because 
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Sue illustrates her story of Helping Mother. In the 
first grade the teacher printed what Sue dictated. 


he is making decisions for himself. 

Most educators will agree that 
the above is true, but procedure in 
the succeeding grades seems to 


ignore these truths in many in- 


stances. In the first grade the child 
is taught to read and write along 
with twenty, thirty or forty others. 
Often he is expected to grow at the 
same rate of speed and in the same 
manner as every other child in a 
group of five, ten or a dozen others. 

If he is naturally a slow learner, 
he is taken apart and shoved and 
pushed, and squeezed in an attempt 
to make him come up to _ the 
standard that the teacher or the 
principal or the author of a textbook 
has set for him. 


Bill, in second grade, illustrates a story which he read silently 


James is interested in Halloween costumes and writes, 
“The Halloween elephant and I are going around to 
the houses to get candy.” 


Each teacher knows in her heart 
that a slow learner cannot be made 
into a rapid learner, and cannot 
come up to the standard which 
has been set, but the pressure is so 
great to have him ready for the 
second grade that she keeps urging 
and pushing. The slow learner 
does not enjoy school, he does not 
enjoy learning to read, he hates 
numbers, and all because he is not 
permitted to go at his natural rate 
of speed. Of course, this is not true 
in all first grade rooms. There is a 
new tendency in education to teach 
each child what he is capable of 
learning. The primary teachers are 
becoming more and more aware 
that individual teaching is possible 


MZ 
7 
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Judy’s impression of the Chinese 
people. 
in the first grade as well as in the 
kindergarten. They realize that 
when children are expressing their 
ideas and feelings in materials, in 
words and in sounds, they are doing 
it individually. It is only where the 
expression side of learning is 
neglected that the teacher moans 
that she cannot teach individual 
children; that she must teach groups. 

If a teacher has a child read, he 
must do the reading alone by his 
own efforts. If the children had to 
read in concert as was done many 
years ago, there could be some in the 
group who did not take any active 
part. They might be learning parrot- 
wise. If the child learns to read by 
reading, learns to write by writing, 
and learns to spell by writing, he will 
do it individually. If a child reads 
what he has written to the class, 
he must do it individually. Just as 
in drawing each child will work up 
to his capacity because he enjoys 
doing it and is proud of his achieve- 
ment. 

How can the slow-learning child 
be proud of his achievement if he 
is attempting something he cannot 
understand and can not master? 
His drawing will not be as good as 
the others, but there is no compari- 
son made and no standard that 
the teacher is striving to reach. 
When the child has done as well as 


he can that is well enough. 


When there are no original stories, 
no creative art, no spontaneous 
dancing, no composing of little 
tunes, no building or modeling of 
objects to develop the expression 
side of the individual, he is being 
trained as an animal would be 
trained. He is given no chance to be 
inventive and_ school becomes 
monotonous and the slow learners 
become hopelessly involved and 
the fast learners dawdle away their 
time. 

Too often the amount of poured- 
in information increases as the child 
advances to a higher grade. There 
is more and more sitting still, lis- 


tening, looking, giving back ma- 


The Indians attack a train 


terial which has not been digested. 
Is it any wonder that many of the 
teacher’s words are lost, either 
before or soon after they enter the 
ears of the children? There is more 
drilling, more repetition of facts, 
more writing some other person’s 
thoughts, never their own, where 
the pupil could be inventive. 
Happily, however, there is a 
gradual change coming to schools 
of today and every thinking teacher 
is eager to know how to guide the 
creative growth of the child. She 
knows that the self-expression can- 
not go forward without information 
being used and gathered. 


Gary, in the fourth grade, makes a picture of the village 
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“Practice makes perfect,” is no 
longer accepted without modifying 
it to “Practice with a desire to im- 
prove through repetition leads 
toward perfection.” Desirable hab- 
its are formed through repetition 
much more quickly and _ surely 
when interest is present. Interest is 
at hand when there is immediate 
need for learning. Billy learns to 
spell “finally” because he needs it 
to end each of his stories. 

It is comparatively easy for the 
primary teacher who has faith in 
the process and is not hindered by 
administrative rules to have the 
children engage in self-expression in 
a logical orderly way. Jt does not 
mean lack of discipline, a disregard 
for necessary restraint or a habit of 
disobedience. It means self-imposed 
concentration on hard work. 

But if the child, on leaving the 
third grade, goes into departmental 
upper grades, his learning will be 
split many ways. It is possible that 
he will be memorizing the spelling 
of words but not using those words 
to express his thoughts or feelings. 
He may be drilling on correct letter 
formation, but not using those 
letters to form words, sentences, 
stories that say what he has to say. 
Perhaps in another classroom with 
a different teacher, he is correcting 
sentences (a group of words that 
express some unknown person’s 
thoughts, not the pupils’) or filling 
blanks or memorizing rules that he 
does not use for his own expressions. 

Again, happily, there is a strong 
tendency away from this type of 
teaching. When the teacher has all 
of the subjects with one group of 
children, she has an opportunity to 
consider all of the language arts as 
a whole and she can teach writing 
as a very itfteresting subject hav- 
ing content and developing skills 
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Flags are flying, 
Here we come 

Marching to our 

Little red drum! 


Suggestion: Let children march. 


as needed. In this type of self-con- 
tained classroom the social studies 
information becomes the _back- 
ground for many stories. The in- 
terest in the stories leads to more 
reading of textbooks, dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias, which in turn 
brings out more ideas for stories. 

Of course, outward forms are 
necessary. In working with things, 
paint, clay, wood, chalk, the ar- 
rangement can be understood by 
anyone. It is a universal language, 
but in dealing with words either 
spoken or written, the words are 
merely symbols. The writer and the 
reader must have the same meaning 
for the symbols. 

And when should these’ symbols 
be taught? Should the child form 
independent habits for each word 
and each letter and combine them 
later? How much later? 

Learning to make the letter “O” 
is done by doing it repeatedly until 
it becomes a habit. It is a very 
simple habit. Each letter of the al- 
phabet could be a separate habit, 
but when letters are combined to 
form words, the habit is a new one, 
slightly more complex. It becomes 
a word-letter-form habit. But if the 
child writes a story, he is forming a 
complex and complete thought- 
word-letter form habit. It is a 
complete whole, not a _ collection 
of separate parts. The language arts 
are of no use unless they can form 
a welded whole, and when in the 
child’s education should the welding 
take place? The longer it is post- 
poned, the more difficult the weld- 
ing becomes. 

The child can begin the whole 
process at one time with no sep- 
arate learning of parts. It would 
appear at first thought that such 
learning would be difficult and slow 
in the beginning, but the* element 


Marching 
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Bum! Bum! 
Bum! Bum! Bum! 

Please keep step 

With our little red drum! 


One may carry the flaS and one beat the drum. 


of interest enters to activate the 
process. 

The first grade teacher gives the 
children paint and brushes and 
paper and talks about the family. 
The children paint pictures and the 
teacher says to the first child, 
“‘What would you like me to write 
on your picture?” 

Perhaps the child says, ““This is 
me and my family.” 

It takes only a minute for the 
teacher to print that. She can get 
around to all of the children while 
they are painting and print some- 
thing on each picture. Then the 
children have had their first art, 
writing, spelling and reading lesson. 
Later the child will print the words, 
copying the teacher’s printing and 
a few months later the child can 
print many of the words without 
help and will ask how to write the 
words he has never used before. 
By the time the child is in the sec- 
ond grade, he looks up most of the 
words for himself and asks for only 
those he cannot find. 

The fast-learning child will write 
a page or two. The slow child will 
perhaps write one sentence and 
ask for most of the words, but if he 
is intent and happy, the teacher 
knows that he is doing as well as 
he can, and that is well enough. 

Each child is learning new things 
and responding to them in a way 
that makes for a balanced mental 
growth, and each child is going at 
his own rate of speed. Impression 
and expression alternate in a 
rhythm that is natural, but dif- 
ferent in each child. Original stories, 
creative art, experimental tunes and 
dances, inventive construction are 
all forms of self-expression that 


round out the information side of 
learning. 
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Karen 


Models 


a Horse 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Karen came to our school this 
year. When one enters a school and 
knows nobody, it is often a little 
hard to get acquainted. Karen’s 
love: of horses and her ability in 
painting and drawing them helped 
her to make friends with children 
who had the same interest. Having 
made friends with seven people, 
it wasn’t long before she felt at 
home with all of us. 

The clay was something which 
helped Karen. Clay helps all ex- 
pressive children. If one is lonely 
he can sit and model and forget his 
loneliness. If he is full of an idea, 
he wants to see in a three di- 
mensional form, he can have pleas- 
ure in making the form. Sometimes a 
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boy is cross about something which 
happened on the playground. When 
he comes to the art class and gets 
the clay in his hands, he forgets 
the unfortunate playground epi- 
sode. 

Clay modelling is a_ universal 
language. Karen came to a new 
school. What she modelled and the 
things our children modelled to- 
gether formed a language by means 
of which they became friends. 

Illustration | — Karen takes clay 
from the can. It is a big can. A big 
can is better than a small can. If 
there are six hundred pounds of 
clay in one can, it seems to say 
“use as much as you like. You 
don’t have to make tiny things.” 
Some children like to make tiny 
things two inches long, but most 
children do better work if they 
model things that are not too small. 

This big can is in the art room. 
We have found that it is better 
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to have the clay in the room. We 
used to have the can in a little 
store room adjoining the art room. 
We had no glass wall between the 
storeroom and art room as many 
modern schools have. Therefore, 
the teacher had to go back and forth 
constantly between the storeroom 
and art room to see what was hap- 
pening. Once a child poured a box 
full of pins into the clay. Another 
time someone poured green paint 
into the clay. The children did not 
waste the clay. They picked out the 
pins. This was a terrific task, for 
the pins scratched them. When the 
green. paint was poured into the 
clay, we stirred it all up and mod- 
elled with the clay. Children usu- 
ally paint their clay objects so the 
green color was easily covered with 
red, yellow, blue, white and black. 
The materials children like are 
really a decoration to a room when 
they are kept in order. Often when 
the big can has been refilled we 
hear, “Oh boy, look, swell full can 
of clay today.”” When you and I 
would 
child can scrape out enough to 
make a little dog. Then you and 
I would say, “It’s surely empty 
now,” and before a half hour is up, 
the teacher will say, “Did all those 
dogs, cats and lions come out of 
that can. I thought it was empty.” 


call the can empty, some 
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Some reader 
have a clay bin.” 

The answer, “Have it, of course, 
if you can afford it. Have a one- 
floor modern school if you can afford 

We a four-story Gothic 
building. We have three art rooms 
separated by four floors and a hall 
a block and a half long. We have 


says, “Why 


not 


have 


clay in seven kindergarten and 
primary rooms. [t would cost much 
money to build ten clay bins. When 
the clay is shipped to us, the jan- 
itors put it in many of these big 
cans and keep them in the basement 
until they are needed. Some primary 
rooms prefer cans of a smaller size. 
These smaller cans are refilled from 
the large ones in the basement. 
Any teacher who handles supplies 
has more work to do than a teacher 
who handles only books, pencils 
and paper. The art teacher has to 
continually supervise the clay cans. 
The janitors put the wrong covers 
on the cans which look alike. When 
the cover doesn’t fit the can, the 
air gets in and the clay gets too 
hard. When the clay gets hard, the 
janitors put water in it and then 
its like mush. Once when we got 
a big can, the clay seemed as solid 
as a cement sidewalk, but not quite 
as dry. It was very discouraging to 
the children and teacher. Finally 
one child said to me, “You know, 
the only way would be for you to 
take all the clay out of this can, 
loosen it all up and put it back in 
the can.’ When she said it, I 
thought, “Just that simple; my, 
what a job.”’ I knew that what she 
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said was true and I did it. Then we 
all had a lovely time with the clay. 
Someone may say, “How long 
does such a 600-pound clay supply 
last?” 
“At Christmas time it may last 


one day. The average time might 
be a week. If we are painting stage 
scenery or making abstract designs 
or mobiles and not using much clay, 
it may last a month.” 

In our art room we sometimes 
use four tons a year. We use more 
than any other room in the school. 

Back to Karen, for this is her 
story. 

Illustration 2 — Karen makes the 
general shape of the horse. Often 
she changes this shape several times 
before she decides that she likes it. 
She can make the general shape in 
five minutes. 

Illustration 3 — Now we see 
Karen working seriously on the 
horse. She has high standards and 
she is willing to work to attain 
these standards. 

Illustration 4 — Karen paints 
her horse. Some readers say, “Why 
doesn’t Karen have her horse fired 


and glazed?” 

The answer, “Because she would 
rather paint it.” 

Our middle grades children have 
the opportunity to take their clay 
pieces to the 10th grade art room 
and leave a slip there telling what 
color they want each piece to be 
glazed. They do not have the oppor- 
tunity to do this firing and glazing 
themselves. 

Perhaps Karen likes to make the 
whole horse herself. She enjoys 
painting the horse. 

A visitor asked, “Why don’t 
you buy a kiln so the children can 
fire and glaze their clay things in 
their own art room?” The answers 
to that question would be many. 
A few may suffice. 

1. Even a high tuition private 
school like ours doesn’t have money 
for everything. The most important 
thing is to have a lot of clay. Some 
schools that have kilns in elementary 
school art rooms skimp on the 
amount of clay so that few children 
really make many things. 

2. Children and simplicity go to- 
gether. There are many grownup 


Poetry Corner 


My Cat 


VIVIAN G GOULED 


My big black cat 

With bright green eyes 

That look extremely 

Extra wise, 

Just loves to rub 

Against my _ knee. 

Do you suppose she knows 
She tickles me? 


Sleepy 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When night time comes, 
And day is through 
With all the things 
There are to do, 

I’m glad to know 

The time’s ahead 

For getting set 

To go to bed! 


In My Room 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


There’s a bear in my room, 
And an elephant, too, 

But they don’t prowl around 
As most animals do. 


There’s a cow and giraffe, 
And a penguin, and _ horse, 
And rabbit, and _ goat, 
And a monkey, of course. 


With all these in my room, 
I’m not frightened a bit, 
*Cause they’re all only toys, 
And I’m real glad of it! 


It's Up To You 


IRENE M. BOYLAN 


Frown and pout—then look about— 
No one’s there at all; 

Wear a smile — in just a while 
Friends all come to calll 


processes which can wait for the 
time when children are bigger. 
When children arrive at eighth, 
ninth and 10th grade ages, they 
can use a potters’ wheel and fire 
and glaze their work themselves. 

The school now employs a work- 
man to fire and glaze. The middle 
grades children have taken very 
few pieces to him to be glazed this 
year. Before Christmas he was used 
more. 

Sometimes the art teacher says, 
“How do you like this?” as she 
shows them a lovely ash tray a child 
made several years ago. “Don’t 
forget that you have the opportu- 
nity to get your things fired and 
glazed.” 

The children listen, but show 
little interest. 

The parents were the ones who 
suggested that children have their 
things fired and glazed if the chil- 
dren wished. It seems to the children 
like adult wishing. A child wants to 
make something and finish it him- 
self from start to finish. We have 
showed you how Karen made a 
horse. 


The Little Ant's Lesson 


IDA C. SCHNEIDERHAHN 


Right outside our class room, 
Said the busy little ant, 

“IT hate those foolish children, 
Who always say, ‘I can’t.’ 


“We tiny insects work and work 
To build our little hill, 
And keep on saying 
‘I will, I will, 


cheerfully, 
will!” 


So all you little people, 
Please always say, “I'll try” — 
And you'll be doing many things, 
And big things, by and by. 


Rooster 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Cock-a-doodle- 
Do-o-o! 

The day is fresh 
And new-w! 
Cock-a-doodle- 

Do-o-o! 
Wake up, you 
And you-u! 
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Music and Rhythm 


for Relaxation 


ETHEL R. 


The STEEP wooded snow- 
covered hills are outlined by the 
ragged tops of the pines and the 
pointed tops of the hemlocks, which, 
like a picket fence, shut Jane 
Parker’s school in from the great 
world outside. The teacher realizes 
that during February, when so 
much time must be spent indoors, 
little children tire much more eas- 
ily. When Jane Parker sees signs of 
fatigue she uses music and rhythm 
to refresh the group. To the music 
of the victrola, the youngsters imi- 
tate their leader delightedly. If you 
could slip into this schoolroom, you 
would, at intervals during the long, 
winter days, find her boys and girls 
participating with a zest in some of 
the following exercises. 

See how quickly and quietly you 
can have hold of hands around this 
room. Can you do this? Slide hands 
past one another rhythmically. Clap 
1, touch 2, 3, 4. Point, keeping 
time to the music. Like tin soldiers, 
hands and arms stiff, left —— right — 
left — right. Now legs and feet 
stiff together, left — right — left — 
right. Class, halt — left — right — 
left — right (stepping in place). 

Number 1 — 2 — 1 — 2. The 2’s 
form the inside circle. March say- 
ing “‘left’? when the left foot goes 
down. Say nothing when the right 
goes down. Next clap hands when 
the left foot goes down. Then do 
both at once when left foot goes 
down. 

Walk to the music of “America.” 
More of a lilt, up and away! 

Count 8 for each part of the fol- 
lowing exercise: 

. Slide hands. 

. Clap, touch palm of left hand. 
. Clap, touch shoulders, 

- Move arms stiffly. 

. Arms and feet. 

6. Hands on hips. Step in place. 
Stop on the 9th count. 

. Stand tall. Left, right — left, 
right. Step heavily, 1, 2, 3, 4. Run 
lightly, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Walk, 


or 
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TAYLOR 


run, walk, run, etc. Try this as a 
round. Go through it 3 times. 

We are going to step notes in 
music. Look me in the eye. Ready! 
Step whole notes (four counts for 
each) Step for count 1, with other 
foot touch front, side, rear. Step 
half notes (two counts each) Step 
for count one and bend knee for 
count two. Step quarter and eighth 
notes (march for quarter notes, 
two short steps for eighth notes. 

See these pictures of horses. 
Listen to the victrola record, “‘Wild 
Horseman.” Notice which picture is 
expressed by the music. Play sev- 
eral times, observing. Move as you 
think a hobby horse would to mu- 
sic. Who does it the best? All 
watch him. Use hands going fast; 
then as a tired horse — just one 
half as fast. Feet and hands to- 
gether; then feet alone. Play two 
entirely different records and see 
which one fits a certain picture. 

Catch balls and bean bags to 
music. 

Animal dance to music. “Bang! 
Bang! Bang!” As the hunter points 
his finger at each child in turn, that 
boy or girl stretches out on the floor 
as if he were dead. Very soft, 
quieting strains of music keep the 
animals lifeless as long as seems 
best for them. A magic chord 
changes the animals into live chil- 
dren who are entirely refreshed; and 
only a very short time has been 
taken away, from their studies, 
for resting. This game has most 
gratifying results in pure relaxa- 
tion. When Jane Parker sees signs 
of weariness in a particular child 
she points her finger at him, says, 
“Bang;” and he is instantly flat 
on the couch or the floor. The art of 
relaxation is one of the most im- 
portant things that she teaches her 
boys and girls. 

Rhythmical Jumping Exercises: 
1, Stride, jump on toes. 

Jump to stride (feet apart) on 
count 1, and together on count 2, 


continuing this in natural rhythm. 
“Out, in, out in — Go! Class — 
Halt! (1 — 2 — 3 —) On “Halt!” 
feet go apart on count 1, together 
on count 2, and heels down on 
count 3. Always land on toes. 

2. Stride, jump with arms flinging 
sideways. 

Same as the above exercise except 
for flinging the straight arms side- 
ways to height of shoulders on 
count 1, and down to sides on 
count 2. 

3. Jumping Jacks. 

Same as Exercise 2 except for 
flinging the arms sideways upward 
to clap over heads on count 1, 
and sideways downward to sides 
on count 2. Keep chest and head 
high. 

4, Zigazg Jump. 

Jump from both feet landing 
with left crossed in front of right. 
One! Jump, changing feet — Two! 
In rhythm — Go! Class — Halt! 
1 — 2 — 3. (Cross, together, down) 
5. Rocking Chair. 

Raising right leg forward — 
One! Changing quickly to raising 
left leg backward — Two! (Right 
is brought back to place and in- 
stantly the left is raised in the rear.) 

Changing to right leg forward — 
One! 

Changing to left leg backward — 
Two! 

Continuously — Gol 
6. Hopping on one foot. 


Change feet. Slide forward right 
and hop 3 times, change to left and 
hop 3. times, continuing until 
“Stop.” The free foot is lifted to 
rear. 


7. Toe Touch. 

Hop on left and touch right toe 
to left toe — One! Hop on left and 
extend right leg outward — Two! 
Change to right foot, and touch 
left toe to right — Three! Hop on 
right and extend left leg outward — 
Four! In rhythm beginning with 
right toe — Gol Stop! 

8. Reverse Heel and Toe Touch. 


Hop on left, and touch right toe 
to right side with heel turned out — 
One! Hop on left and touch right 
heel to right side — Two! Change 
to right foot and touch left toe to 
side, heel up — Three! Hop on 
right and touch heel — Four! In 
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rhythm beginning with right toe — 
Go! Stop! 
9. Slide hop. 

Slide hop forward beginning right 
— Go! Stop! Slide forward right 
(count 1); hop on right, left leg 
raised rear (count 2) Slide forward 
left (count 1): hop on left (count 2). 
10. Leaping in place. 


Bring feet up behind. Leap in 
place. Go! This exercise is running 


in place, but feet are raised behind 
in the run. 

In all the rhythm work the chil- 
dren imitate the teacher; for all of 
us know that boys and girls learn 
most easily by imitation, 


Which School Is Yours? 


CHARLES SHERMAN 


Tne TEACHER in this school 
was distinctly phenomenal from 
every point of view. Her beauty was 
a type quite unusual where rosy- 
cheeked, deep-chested, sturdy wom- 
anhood was the rule. Even the 
smallest child was sensible of the 
fascination of her smile, which 
seemed to emanate from every 
feature of her face, so much so that 
a child was heard to say, “And do 
you know, mother, she smiles with 
her nose!” The almost timid appeal 
in her gentle manner stirred the 
chivalry latent in every boy’s heart. 

Back of her appealing gentleness, 
however, there was a reserve of 
proud command; but, in her dis- 
cipline of the school she had rarely 
to fall back upon sheer authority. 
She had a method unique, but un- 
doubtedly effective, based upon two 
fundamental principles: regard for 
public opinion, and hope of re- 
ward. The daily tasks were pre- 
pared and rendered as in the pres- 
ence of the great, if somewhat 
vague public which at times she 
individualized, as she became famil- 
iar with her pupils, in the person 
of father or mother or trustee, as 
the case might be. 

But, more important in enforcing 
discipline was the hope of reward, 
This principle was robbed of its 
sordid elements by the nature of 
the reward held forth. A day of 
good conduct and of faithful work 
invariably closed with an hour 
devoted to histrionic and musical 
exercise. To recite before the teacher 
and to hear the teacher recite was 
worth considerable effort. To sing 
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with the teacher was a joy, but to 
hear the teacher sing to the ac- 
companiment of her guitar was the 
supreme of bliss. It was not only 
an hour of pleasure to the pupils, 
but an hour of training as well. 

In application of the principle of 
reward for merit, the teacher in- 
troduced a subordinate principle 
which proved effective when all 
else failed. The school was made 
corporately and jointly responsible 
for the individual. The offence of 
one was the offence of all, the merit 
of one the merit of all. Thus every 
pupil was associated with her in the 
business of securing good lessons and 
exemplary conduct. As the day 
went on, each misdemeanor was 
gravely, and in full view of the 
school, marked down upon the 
blackboard. The merits obtained 
by any pupil were in like manner 
recorded. The day closing with an 
adverse balance knew no hour of 


~song. Woe to the boy who, dead to 


all other motives of good conduct, 

persisted in robbing the school of 

its hour of delight. 
* 


* 


It was a square pine building 


Snow 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Snowflakes are falling 

On sidewalk and street; 
Crunch! Crunch! 

Go both of my feet. 


Suggestion: Children walk in imag- 
inary snow. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


standing at the edge of the high- 
way where no tree gave shade and 
no bush or fence took off the cold 
hard look. Before the door in win- 
ter was a pile of wood for fuel, and 
in summer all the chips of the win- 
ter’s wood still lay there outspread 
upon the ground. Inside the ap- 
pearance was even less attractive 
than outside. The benches were 
simple slabs with legs. They were 
cut, hacked, and scratched; each 
year’s edition of jack-knife litera- 
ture overlay its predecessor’s. But, 
if a child cut a bit, or stuck in a 
pin, or pinched off a splinter, the 
sharp-eyed little mistress was on 
hand, and one look from her eyes 
was worse than a sliver in the foot, 
and one nip from her fingers was 
equal to the jab of a pin; each boy 
knew, for every one of them had 
tried both. The teacher in this 
school for children was a sharp, 
precise person possessed of many 
ingenious ways for fretting little 
ones. At any rate this was the way 
one little boy remembered her. 

When the children entered this 
dismal school, they were subdued 
into quiet. They endured the long 
day and envied the flies and the 
birds that go about so freely. The 
windows were so high that they 
could not see the grassy meadows — 
only the tantalizing tops of the 
trees came above the window ledges, 
and above that the far, deep, 
bounteous, blue sky. There flew 
the cardinals; there went the chick- 
adees, and there followed the long- 
ing thoughts of the children. 

* * * 

Life is a real thing in the school- 
room and in the nursery; and chil- 
dren — left to their own devices — 
accept it with wonderful courage 
and sagacity. If we allow to their 
souls some noble and free expan- 
sion, they may be trusted to divert 
themselves from that fretful self- 
consciousness which some teachers 
call naughtiness, and the doctor, 
nerves. A little wholesome neglect, 


a little discipline, plenty of play, 
and a fair chance to be happy and 
sorry as the hours go by —- these 
things are not too much to grant to 
childhood. That is the belief of the 
teachers in this particular school. 
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: Valentine Shadow Boxes 
MARGUERITE GODE 7 


4 Shadow Box'No. 1 


D- A Valentine box: that is in 
re ALY itself a Valentine, will create a spot 
~ of interest in the hallway of your 
school building. Line the inside 
=. walls of your picture frame box 
it, with a coat of bright blue calcimine 
a paint. Cover the bottom of the box 
he with a layer of cotton to represent 
va snow. Scatter artificial snow over 
ot, the cotton to give it added sparkle. 
ras Place a grouping of three small arti- 
Oy ficial pine trees in one corner. If 
ad artificial pine trees are not available, 
his small branches of pine trees will 
me serve the purpose. 
tle Dress a doll according to direc- 
vay tions. 

2 From heavy colored paper, cut 
this out a large half circle. Fasten it so 
ued that it forms a cone-shaped skirt 
a large enough to support the doll. 
The Cone rests under the arms of the 
hey doll. Trim skirt with silver tinsel 
s— or colored braid or rope. Fold a 
the crepe paper shawl and pin over 
ges, shoulder of doll. Make a crepe paper 
Pn bonnet and tie on doll’s head. 
lick- § A muff made of cotton and a 
ong- ! corsage of paper flowers complete 

the picture. 

| Stand doll in the shadow box. 
= | Cover the blue sky with silver 

i stars. A small dog placed beside doll 

rage will add to the interest. 

their 

cpan- 

livert 
self- Shadow Box No. 2 

acl Cut a large red paper heart and 

glect, paste it on the front of a box. 
play, Cut a large square out of the 

y and | center of the heart. Edge the square 

these with lace doilies. Paint inside of the 

ant to box silver or gold. Place a vase or 
of the basket filled with flowers inside 

ool. 


opening. 
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Children listen while school nurse tells them about the dentist and shows 


the little mirrors and other dental instruments which are used in examining 
their teeth. 


More Helpers 


(Doctor, Dentist and Nurse) 
VAL JEAN C. WILSON 


Tue PURPOSE of this unit 
is to help the child overcome his 
fear of the doctor, the dentist and 
the nurse. Many children are afraid 
and it is chiefly because they do 
not understand that the doctor, 
the dentist and the nurse are their 
friends and want to help them. 

Most children have been given 
shots when they were ill. They have 
seen the doctor only when they were 
miserable and perhaps had to re- 
ceive treatment that was none too 
pleasant. They have had nothing 
pleasant to remember and_ so 
when the doctor comes they im- 
mediately begin to cry, thinking 
that they are going to be hurt. 

The same facts are true of their 
relationship with the dentist. 
Chances are that they have never 
been to the dentist unless they have 
had a severe toothache. Naturally 
they are afraid to go again as they 
associate the dentist with the pain 
they had. Then too, there is that 
big chair, putting one’s head back 
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on the head rest, which is something 
strange, the bright light which 
shines in one’s face and all those 
instruments that are put in the 
mouth. All these things are strange 
and frightening. 

How much better it will be then 
if the child looks at some dental 
mirrors, a head rest, a doctor’s 
stethoscope, etc., in our kinder- 
garten. Then he will know there is 
nothing about them to frighten him. 

The school nurse can come to the 
kindergarten often and tell stories 
about good eating habits, brushing 
teeth, going to bed early, etc. 
Eventually she will become a part 
of the group and will be someone to 
trust and not to fear. Some day 
she may bring a few little band 
aids and pretend there has been an 
accident and she will place the 
bandages on the children in a make 
believe game. Then one day she will 
bring the Doctor and he will place 
on each arm the “Patch Test’? — 
Mantuax. In a few days he will 


come again to read the results of 
the test. This does not hurt; so the 
child begins to realize the Doctor is 
not such a bad sort after all. 

Some time later the dentist may 
call at the kindergarten with the 
nurse. A head rest may be attached 
to teacher’s chair and the children 
may take turns showing the dentist 
what nice teeth they have. Perhaps 
he will let them look in the little 
mirror and see their friends’ teeth. 
Now they have learned why they 
have to put their heads back and 
why they have to let him put a little 
mirror in their mouths. Really, 
they wonder why they were ever 
afraid. Children like those little 
samples of tooth paste the dentist 
gives them to take home. 

Perhaps they will want to play 
doctor, dentist and nurse. They 
may want to make up some rhymes 
and songs about these helpers. 

If there is a regular medical room 
set up for examination purposes, 
it will be well to pay a visit here 
with the school nurse. She _ will 
explain everything and _ perhaps 
weigh and measure the children. 
Next year when they enter first 
grade and have to come to this 
room for their medical and dental 
examinations, they will find a famil- 
iar face in a familiar room and will 
not be afraid. 

How much better it is for us as 
teachers to give a few weeks time 
to familiarizing the children with 
the work of their physician, dentist 
and nurse than it is to have them 
go through life being afraid. Espe- 
cially is this true of small children. 
Many times I[ have seen first grade 
children practically in hysterics over 
a trip to the doctor or dentist. This 
is cruel and uncalled for, because it 
is just a lack of understanding on the 
part of the child. 

You will find ready cooperation 
on the part of the Doctor, Dentist 
and Nurse. They too, will benefit 
from your labors. Proper prepara- 
tion of the child for his visits to 
these people will save hours of val- 
uable time as well as making the 
child much happier. 

For The Story Hour 
1. Margaret Wise Brown’s Wonder- 
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ful Story Book 
(A Big Golden Book) 
a. The Little Girl’s Medicine 78 


b. How the Animals Took a 
Bath 75 
2 c. Fifteen Bathtubs 40 
j 2. Health Can be Fun, by Munro 
" Leaf — Published by J. B. Lip- 
t pincott Co. 
s 3. The Little Rabbit That Would 
e Not Eat, by Edna Groff Deihl — 
q Pub. by Saml. Gabriel Sons & Co. 
y 4. Dr. Dan — The Bandage Man 
d (A Little Golden Book) 
le 5. Make Believe 
(A Bonnie Book) 
r 6. The Wee Kitten Who Sucked 
le Her Thumb 
John Martin’s House 
} 7. The Story Book of Food, by M. 
Ly and M. Petersham 
y John C. Winston Co. 
es 8. One Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls 
m Whitman Publ. Co. 
More Helpers 
re Songs to Sing and Where to Find 
ill Them 
ps A. The American Singer Book I 
n. American Book Co. 
rst 1. The Vegetable Man 21 
his 2. Shopping 22 
tal B. The Kindergarten Book 
Ginn and Co. 
vill 1. This is My Sleepy Time 34 
| 2. Now It’s Time to Rest 35 
as | 3. Get Up 44 
me | 4. Bed Time 55 
ith § 5. Hippity Hop to Bed 55 
Hist I 6. The Milk Man’s Horse 64 
em | 7. A Song About Me 3 
pe- | 8. My Bed 7 
en. | 9. My Zipper Suit 7 
ade | 10. Drink Your Milk 33 
ver 11. Gid-dap 56 
‘his | Rhythms 
e it | American Singer — Book I 
the | American Book Co. 
1. Skipping is Fun 13 
tion 2. Gigue — Corelli 13 
tist 3. Happy and Light — From 
“Bohemian Girl” 14 
ara- Kindergarten Book 
3 to Ginn & Co. 
val- 1. Skip — Anderson 15 
the 2. Dance It Merrily 17 
3. Tiptoe March 20 
4. Let’s Take a Walk — Gur- 
der- litt 23 


. 


Children look on as school nurse and students play dentist. (Note dental head- 
rest placed on small kindergarten chair.) 


5. Walking In the Snow 101 
6. March — A Hollaender 121 


Rhythm Band 
Kindergarten Book 
Ginn & Co. 
1. Sicilienne — From “Armide’’ 
16 
2. Tiptoe March 20 
3. Oh, Isn’t It Fun 98 
4. The Clock 125 


Music Appreciation 
Kindergarten Book 
Ginn & Co. 
. Dance of Happy Spirits 34 
. Lullaby 61 
. Waltz (Brahms) 31 
. Valse Gracieuse 97 
. Papillons No. 8 p. 108 


Records 
RHYTHMS: 
Skip — by Clara Louise Anderson 
Victor Rhythm Album I 
Wheelbarrow Motive — Clara L. 
Anderson 
Victor Rhythm Album I 
March — Hollaender 
Victor Rhythm Album IT] 
RHYTHM BAND:— 
Sicilienne — From ‘Armide’’? — 
Gluck 
Victor Rhythm Album I 
“Etude Joyeuse,” Kopylow — 
Victor Rhythm Album I 
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Waltz — Franz Schubert, Op. 33, 
No. 7 
Victor Rhythm Album 4 
Lullaby — Op. 13, No. 7 — 
Iljinsky 
Victor Rhythm Album 3 
“Etude Joyeuse” — Kopylow 
Victor Rhythm Album I 
The Clock, Kullak 
Victor Rhythm Album III 


Games 
American Singer Book I 
American Book Co. 
1. Round the Village 93 
2. Mulberry Bush 96 (Substitute 
— Take our bath, Brush our 
teeth, Eat good food, etc.) 
3. Dance, Thumbkin, Dance 99 
4. Dancing in a Ring 100 
Follow the Music 
by Cait and Bampton 
Published by C. C. Birchard and 
Co., Boston 


1. The Clock 

2. Warm Your Hands Warm 
3. Bounce the Ball 

4. High, Low 

5. Jack Be Nimble 


The Kindergarten Book 
Gin & Co. 
1. Guessing Game 43 
Education in the Kindergarten 
by Foster & Headley 
American Book Co. 
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. Finger 


The Popcorn Man 238 (Sub- 
stitute Doctor Man, Dentist 
Man) 


. Beckoning Game 242 
- Mulberry Bush (Substitute — 


Brushing our Teeth, Drink 
our milk, Run and play, etc.) 


. Ball Games 
. Huckle Buckle Bean Stalk 246 
. Games of Touch 247 


Ring Bell Ring 245 


More Helpers 


Finger Plays and Action Rhymes 
A. Say It and Play It 


Pub. by Row, Peterson & Co. 

1, A Rainy Day 70 

2. The Rain is Dripping 71 

3. Snowflakes 72 

4. The Wind 73 

5. Winter Weather 74 

Plays and Action 

Rhymes 

Pub. by Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard Co. 

1. Good morning 7 (Dressing, 
Eating) 


Original 


2. Dolly andI 9 
3. Tick Tock 39 — Going to 
bed 
Rhymes 


Rhymes composed by 


pupils of Monaca Kindergarten, 
Monaca, Pa., assisted by Val Jean 
C. Wilson, Teacher 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


When I grow up, I’m going to be 

A doctor, big and strong, 

I'll take your pulse and feed you 
pills, 

And keep you living long. 

I went to the dentist the other 
day, 

And sat in his great big chair. 

He put his foot on the little 
pedal — 

And I rode right up in the air. 

Oh, isn’t it fun when the nurse 
comes around — 

And looks at our ears, and our 
hands and our hair. 

She has a nice smile and she’s 
gentle and kind. 

I guess she likes kids who are 
fair. 


Safety 


GERALDINE M. RYAN 


Tue STUDY of safety is a 
need for all children in beginning 
kindergarten. 

I. 
II. 
III. 


Objective. 

Approach. 

Teaching procedure. 
Correlation. 

b. Reading readiness, 
c. Literature. 

d. Art. 

Music. 


9 


. September, or the beginning of 


any semester, is a very good 
time to stress the importance 
of safety. Little children have 
always been guided by adults 
in all things that might prove 
dangerous to them up to the 
time they come to _ kinder- 
garten. At the present time, 
with the increased enrollment 
in the kindergarten and no 
increase in the number of adults 
who guide the many coming to 
school, it is very fitting that the 


kindergarten teacher impress on 

their little minds their respon- 

sibility in taking care of them- 
selves. 

Our objective, therefore, is 

a. to impress on all children 
the proper procedure of 
crossing streets. 

b. to establish a respect for 
patrol boys. 

c. to choose games that will 
help in recognizing red and 
green lights. 

d. to learn rhymes of safety, 
such as 
“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, 
My Son John 
Crosses the street 
With his one shoe on. 
Diddle, diddle, dumpling, 
Now he’s gone. 

He crossed the street 
with the red light on.” 

e. to learn the importance of 

passing in an orderly man- 


Il. 


ITI. 


f. to use 
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Good Morning 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Good morning, 


Sue, 
How do you do! 

Permit me to 
Shake hands with you! 


ner on the stairs and in the 

halls, so that little children 

will not be injured. 

the kindergarten 
equipment such as the see- 
saw and the slide. The 
teacher can instruct the chil- 
dren not to crowd on the 
steps of the slide as they wait 
their turn to use it. 

g. learning how to use the 
kindergarten scissors, con- 
centrating on where we cut 
and what we cut. 

Approach. 
Safety cannot be just a once- 
a-week subject. It must be 
stressed every day so that the 
knowledge of its importance 
will become a thinking habit. 
Procedure. 
Correlation with reading readi- 
ness. Many words such as stop, 
go, red, green, yellow, walk can 
be shown to the children. Learn- 
ing to read them is an aid and 
preparation for first grade as 
well. 
Pictures of vehicles and traffic 
stimulate conversation and aid 
in expression of good speech. 
When correlating safety and 
art, we may draw pictures of 
the various safety poems 
learned. Also, they may model 
trucks and cars in clay and 
perhaps create a town with 
streets in the sand table or on 
the library table where space 
is available. It might even be 
possible to erect stop and go 
signs. 

With reference to the correla- 

tion of safety and music, there 

are many songs in our every- 
day music books which deal 
with safety. Choose the ones 
most suitable for your locality. 

Children should also be en- 

couraged to sing their own 

melodies to the verses learned 
in safety. 
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Social Ethics 


Through Literature 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Recentry it was the writer’s 
good fortune to share a very happy 
experience. A group of children and 
their teacher were thoroughly en- 
joying the story of Roland and Sieg- 
fried. An atmosphere of delight 
and good feeling permeated the 
classroom. At a glance one could see 
that the teacher of those children 
had established a teacher-pupil re- 
lationship whereby each child was 
drinking at the original source, was 
meeting the experiences himself. 
How they reveled in_ listening! 
How delighted they were to draw 
comparisons between the brave 
deeds of Roland and Siegfried and 
those of the present day! How eager 
they were to dramatize events of 
the story, to draw pictures depicting 
real courage and bravery and how 
ready they were to put their heroes 
into a modern hall of fame! 

One came away from that de- 
lightful experience with the feeling 
that nothing in the world more 
enhances a desire for better living 
than the right kind of literature, 
well taught. The sound ethical 
value of that lesson may not have 
been apparently stressed but un- 
consciously each child sensed a feel- 
ing of courage, of better living, of 
uplift. One came away from that 
lesson with the wish that every 
single teacher of English literature 
would make her subject and its 
appeal the basic approach to the 
problems of every day living, the 
things with which character train- 
ing is trying to deal. 

The teacher of literature has 
every opportunity, through a study 
of the characters in a story or play, 
to show children that much of the 
pleasure and, in fact, much of the 
success of life depends upon how 
well we understand the fellow beings 
about us. She has the opportunity 
every day of her life to impress 
upon the children the thought that 
a happy, successful life depends 
upon how well one lives with other 
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people. Through injecting a study 
of social ethics into her literature, 
she develops an understanding of 
some of the social problems of life, 
she goes to work and to labor a 
sense of dignity, she imparts a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the joys 
and cares of others. 

The teacher who cultivates in the 
child right attitudes toward his 
reading is giving to teaching and to 
life a tremendous contribution. For 
it is through reading that the child 
is lifted above the ordinary and 
the commonplace, is given a keen 
sense of enjoyment, is inspired to 
lofty ideas. What the child reads 
with pleasure is usually read with 
profit; what is read otherwise does 
not bring the same returns. For this 
reason the material not only must 
be chosen with great care, but the 
right sort of treatment must be 
given to it in order to get the de- 
sired results. 

While the teacher of literature is 
developing character in the child, 
she is dealing with the emotions 
which are delicate things, some- 
times lifted to a high level and some- 
times remaining dormant. Hence the 
approach to a lesson is most im- 
portant. Through presentation of 
her subject matter, the teacher must 
develop in the children an uncon- 
scious recognition of its moral worth 
without making it too. apparent. 
This approach, which someone has 
called “‘setting the stage” or “‘get- 
ting the child in the proper mood 
for a selection,” serves as a back- 
ground for what is to follow and 
creates an appreciative and open- 
minded atmosphere. Sometimes a 
few facts about the author’s life 
helps to throw light upon the story 
or poem and at the same time, aids 
the child in better understanding 
the author’s purpose for writing it. 
If there are difficult words or phrases 
to be interpreted, a wise teacher 
will see that the meaning of new 
words are developed through con- 


text rather than through use of the 
dictionary. In reading Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “Trees,” a little girl recently 
asked the meaning of the word, 
“prest.”” She was told to read the 
third and fourth lines — 
“A tree whose hungry mouth is 
prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast” 
The meaning was made clear to 
her. There is probably no better 
way to arouse a real interest in 
literature than to have the children 
listen to the reading of a selection 
by someone whose voice and man- 
ner reflect the thoughts behind the 
author’s words. 

And if the selection is to be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the children, the 
teacher must beware of an over 
analyses, of an over questioning of 
it. It is a way to a delightful adven- 
ture, or a lovely way of re-telling 
one’s own experience in words that 
have color and music. There is, 
therefore, no “teaching” of a bit of 
literature, but rather such presenta- 
tion of it for enjoyment that a re- 
ceptive mood is aroused and much 
joy is shared. The emotions that 
have been aroused might lose their 
delicacy if intruded upon through 
discussion. Far better it is for the 
child to think over the lovely lines, 
to re-read the passages, that have 
most appealed, so that the loveli- 
Ness grows under his attention. 

After the-teacher and children 
have thoroughly enjoyed the pic- 
tures, and the imagery of the selec- 
tion at hand, the beauty may be 
further enhanced and_ enjoyed 
through a fine correlation with the 
higher arts. The more literature is 
correlated with music, art, dramat- 
ics, the dance, the more fully is it 
enjoyed. We recently saw the “Shep- 
herd’s Psalm” beautifully presented 
to a sixth grade group. The teacher 
brought out every bit of the loveli- 
ness, restfulness, and reverence of 
the Psalm through showing the 
children certain pictures that 


seemed to express the atmosphere — 
“Autumn” by Anton Mauve and 
“The Shepherdess” by Millet. One 
little girl said the whole thing re- 
minded her of the feeling in ““Med- 
itation” from Thais. So a common 
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feeling seemed to bring the pictures, 
literature and music together. 

Many times, while enjoying 
poems and stories that ‘illustrate 
courage and heroism, the children 
may make up a song or a dance that 
carries the emotion still farther. 
Sometimes, they wish to express a 
poem or certain of its lines on paper. 
This often occurs in presenting 
poems as picturesque and delicate 
as Housman’s “Loveliest of Trees,” 
or Frost’s “Stopping by Woods On a 
Snewy Evening,” or Elinor Wylie’s 
“Velvet Shoes.” 

Another poem or story may bring 
out the desire to dance. A group 
of children upon hearing “I Want 


to Sing” (Bristley) said they wanted 
to dance to the music of Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Spring Song.”’ Poem, pic- 
ture and dance created a more sat- 
isfying and lasting impression than 
merely the words of the poem, lovely 
as they were. Children often want to 
act out their poems through panto- 
mime. 

And so we might go on and on 
suggesting further approaches to 
the literature lesson. These are only 
a few of the innumerable ways in 
which a piece of literature may be 
enriched and vitalized in the hearts 
of the children, giving to them finer, 
richer and more wholesome ideals 
with which to live. 


A Balanced Aquarium 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Pernars many of you are 
tired of having just silly goldfish in 
your schoolroom aquariums — tired, 
also, as I was, of having to change 
the water in the aquariums once or 
twice every week. Possibly you 
would enjoy starting and maintain- 
ing a balanced aquarium contain- 
ing interesting plant and animal 
specimens. Although it is not an 
easy task, it is a most fascinating 
one. 

The only equipment absolutely 
necessary is a rectangular glass 
aquarium, 
from six to nine gallons. Round 
aquaria are not as satisfactory as 
the rectangular type, and the round 
fish globes are useless. In addition 
to the aquarium a net for trans 
ferring the fish is essential. 

First, clean the aquarium thor- 
oughly, removing all dust and grease 
from the glass. Clean also, in run- 
ning water, sufficient white sand 
or gravel to cover the bottom of the 
aquarium to a depth of one or two 
inches. Put the sand in the aquarium 
and pour in part of the water, which 
should be clear pond water if pos- 


having a capacity of 


sible; if this cannot be obtained 
use tap-water which has stood in 
open containers for several days. 
Pour the water into the aquarium 
until it is about six inches deep. 

Then place the aquarium in a 
permanent location where it will be 
exposed to strong, diffused light; 
and it is ready for planting. Do not 
use many plants. Start with a few 
stalks and by experimenting, de- 
termine just how many plants may 
be used without causing the water 
to become cloudy. All water plants 
do not thrive in an aquarium. 
Two kinds of aquatic plants which 
have been used successfully are 
those with crowns, which are more 
attractive if rooted in the sand, as 
Sagittaris and Vallisneria (common 
name, eel grass) and those without 
crowns, which need not be rooted, 
as Cabomba, Myriophyllum, and 
Elodea. 

Take two plants each of Sagittaria 
and Vallisneria, spread the roots 
out on the sand, and cover them up 
to the crown. Now put more water 
in, fill the aquarium this time, and 
arrange the leaves of the plants so 


that they are floating freely in the 
water. Add two stalks each of 
Cabomba, Myriophyllum, and Elo- 
dea, weighting the lower end of the 
stalks with small pieces of lead or 
wire. When the aquarium has been 
filled with water to about an inch 
from the top, cover it with a glass 
plate. I had one cut for my aquarium 
from a broken window pane. 

Let the aquarium stand for a 
few days until the water has cleared, 
when it will be ready for its animal 
population. In _ stocking - the 
aquarium take care not to overcrowd 
it, to use only animals that get 
along well together, and not to use 
animals which will stir up the sand 
on the bottom of the aquarium and 
keep the water cloudy. 

In our six-gallon aquarium we 
placed three two-inch fish. How- 
ever, this rule could not be followed 
in all cases. The number of fish 
used must be governed by the num- 
ber of other animals which take 
oxygen from the water, and the 
kinds of fish used. Stickle-backs, 
mud minnows or small catfish (bull- 
heads) are more interesting than 
any of the fancy fishes. But, have 
fish of some kind, for when they 
are present, the plants seem to grow 
much better. We keep a half dozen 
snails, two of each of the Red Snail, 
the Pond Snail, and the River 
Snail, which are valuable as scav- 
engers and help keep the glass of 
the aquarium clean. Last week we 
discovered some tiny baby snails 
there. In our aquarium is one clam 
two inches long; in it, too, is a large 
turtle which we bought three years 
ago when it was quite small. Just 
now it is buried in the sand hiber- 
nating, as also is our bullhead fish. 

Watch your aquarium carefully. 
You may need to change the water 
once or twice at the beginning, 
but if it continues to become cloudy, 
cut down on the quantity of plants 
or animals, Cut off all dead parts 
of plants and remove at once any 
animals that may die. Keep trying 


until the proper balance is obtained. 
Then you have an_ ever-present 
source of interesting science study; 
and you are relieved of the tedious 
weekly changing of the water of the 
aquarium, 
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WINTER SPARKLE 


On a large piece of wall board 
paint a ‘background of turquoise 
calcimine: paint. While still wet — 
lay on a flat surface and sprinkle 
artificial snodw on the color. 

When dry, cut and thumb tack 
a large piece of white cotton to rep- 
resent a snowy background. 

Cut house from colored paper 
(lavender is effective). Cover roof 
and parts of window with cotton. 
Lights in windows are made of 
yellow or orange paper — darkened 
windows of black paper. © 
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Marguerite Gode 


Cut three trees (one large, two 
smaller) out of green paper. Paste 
on picture. Brush with white cal- 
cimine and frost with artificial snow. 
Top the house with red paper chim- 
neys. Place the picture as a back 
drop for a sleigh and horses. 

Horses are cut from wood with 
a coping saw and fastened together 
with a piece of dowel rod. 

Paint horses brown. Sleigh is 
made by cutting two sides from 
wood and fastening to a _ paste 
board or wooden box. 

Paint sleigh red. Place horses and 
sleigh on a strip of white cotton. 
Sprinkle with artificial snow. 
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Writing Readiness 
MARGARET F. DERR 


Reaprness for reading or 
numbers is an accepted phase of 
childhood education, There seems 
to be an equal need for the devel- 
opment of readiness to write. With 
this need in mind, an experiment 
has been conducted for several years 
designed to develop and use writing 
readiness materials in classroom 
situations. It has proven so success- 
ful that it warrants the writing of 
this article. 

Today’s first grade child usually 
comes to school with some experi- 
ence in using pencils or crayons 
while enjoying the inexpensive col- 
oring books sold in almost any store. 
Why not use this experience as a 
point of departure in developing a 
writing readiness program. Big cray- 
ons, later large pencils, and large 
sheets of plain paper are all that 
are necessary for this program. 
Simple circle and line drawings 
provide the fun and the incentive 
while at the same time develop 
and provide the practice necessary 
for good eye-hand coordination. At 
this time unskilled fingers are not 
hampered by exact form, size or 
line required for good writing. The 
experiences provided by this readi- 
ness program considers individual 
needs and abilities and give the 
child a feeling of success in his own 
accomplishments. It provides a time 
in which he can develop the skills 
needed for the exacting require- 
ments of good writing. May I 
digress to say that the word writing 
as used in this article implies the 
manuscript form .of writing? 

To get the program off to a good 
start ask for volunteers to write 
their names on the board. It is sur- 
prising how many have laboriously 
been taught to do so either at home 
or in kindergarten. Using these 
names the teacher can show how 
the letters have been formed by 
using circles or lines or a combina- 
tion of both. Here is the place where 
she can assure the children that 
everyone will learn to write when 
they are ready. She can stress the 
point that any child who can make 


good circles and lines will learn 
how to write quickly and that she 
will help them in learning to do so. 

The transition between this dis- 
cussion and the drawing of simple 
circle and line pictures can best be 
made by an attractive toy display 
placed on a convenient table. A 
truck, a ball, a few dishes from the 
doll corner, or any toy which rep- 
resents good circle and line con- 
struction may be used. To start the 
discussion she should recall with the 
children the circle and line formation 
of the children’s names on the 
board. To _ illustrate: PHYLLIS, 
TED, JANE. She should recall and 
show the up and down lines, the 
lines going straight across and the 
lines going “down the hill’ as in 


*Y.” The circles are demonstrated 
in the same manner. Referring to 
the toy display she might ask 
“Who can see a straight up and 
down line on this truck? Come 
and show everyone where it is.” 
If the truck is a dump truck, even 
the “down the hill” line can be 
demonstrated. Continue the dis- 
cussion to include the circle in the 
wheels and dishes. Ask a child to 
trace the circumference of a doll dish 
with his fingers as everyone says 
“round and round and round.” 
The semantic approach to words and 
their meanings can be introduced 
by holding up the ball and asking 
“Is the ball round like the plate?” 
Children will quickly enter into 
the fun of the resulting discussion. 
They may think of other things that 
are round — “Pennies and dimes 
are round, so is an orange, but it is a 
different round.” The words “‘alike” 
and “different” as well as “round” 


Simple circle and line drawings. 
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begin to have meanings. The dis- 
cussion may be broadened to in- 
clude things that go round and 
round. In pantomime children can 
show with their arms, hands or 
bodies how a top goes round or a 
bicycle wheel or even mother’s 
electric mixer. A game of “‘Guess 
What I Am” might be played. 
Perhaps by this time it would be 
wei! to change activities, planning 
with the children to continue the 
fun next time. When the time ar- 
rives, review the previous discus- 
sion and the fun of the guessing 
game to introduce the next step 
indicated; that is, the use of the 
circle and line on paper. Provide 
each child with a large sheet of 
newsprint and a large crayon. The 
paper should be folded in quarters. 
Mlustration:— 


The teacher may 
want to do this 
herself before giv- 
the children or 
she may wish to 
provide them with an additional 
learning experience by showing the 
children how to fold the paper them- 
selves. The teacher’s folded paper 
as well as a large similar drawing 
of four squares on the board will 
provide the demonstration material 
for the lesson. Opening the papers, 
the children are shown how to fol- 
low the creased lines with their 
crayons. These lines help the chil- 
dren to find and stay within a desig- 
nated square or box. In the first 
box the teacher demonstrates draw- 
ing a large circle almost touching 
the four sides of the box. As she 
draws, she says, ““Round and round 
and round we go.” Simultaneously 
the children swing their arms round 
and round in imitation of “‘teach- 
er’s” circle, then with their crayons 
they too draw a large circle in the 
first box. Teacher again demon- 
strates by drawing a circle in the 
next box and the children repeat 
their first experience. early 
“left to right” experience has now 
become part of the lesson. The chil- 


dren are asked to draw circles in 
the remaining boxes as the teacher 
moves freely among them helping 
those having difficulty. 
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Back at the board again the 
teacher asks, “What picture have 
I made with my first circle?” as she 
adds turned up eyes, a nose and a 
mouth. Illustration:— 


No doubt the 

children will 

laugh and tell her 

it’s a “Funny 

Face” or a “‘Jack- 

o-Lantern.” In 
the second circle the teacher will 
turn the eyes, nose and mouth 
down. Illustration:— 


Still more fun for 
children. 
They will, no 
doubt, have a va- 
riety of sugges- 
tions for pictures 
for the third and fourth circles. 
Perhaps, an apple, a clock, a plate, 
a bird’s nest, choosing the easy-to- 
draw suggestions teacher may com- 
plete the four circle pictures as a 
“showing lesson.” Everything is 
then erased after promising the 
children that next time they will 
finish their pictures, choosing what 
each would like to draw. Papers are 
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collected and the lesson for the day 
is finished. 


For the next writing lesson the 
preceding one may be recalled. If 
deemed necessary the teacher may 
again demonstrate with a “‘board 
drawing.” It is again erased and 
the children complete the four 
circles, choosing and drawing their 
own pictures. The completed pic- 
tures are not the objectives, but 
growth in eye-hand coordination 
evidenced by the pictures is the im- 
portant learning. Additional lan- 
guage experiences are provided when 
children volunteer to tell about 
their pictures. “Teacher” may also 
wish to use some pictures for the 
bulletin board or to illustrate a 
reading chart. 


Each ‘‘writing” lesson introduces 
new line and circle pictures. The 
discussion preceding the lesson 
should include noting the directions 
of the picture lines and the placing 
of the circles. As the children grow 
in muscular coordination and con- 
trol, they will show originality and 
variations in the suggested readi- 
ness procedure. At no time should 
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the teacher allow the children to 


copy her drawings. The purposes of 


her drawings are to show how circles 
and lines may be combined to form 
pictures. The importance of her 
drawings lies in stressing the desire 
learning to be gained from the 
lesson. To illustrate, let us suppose 
that children have progressed far 
enough that the teacher feels the 
next skill to be learned is the ability 
to place pictures on a line. Experi- 
ence in doing so will facilitate the 
later ~bility to place words and 
sentences on a line. For this learn- 
ing, the paper is folded horizontally. 
[llustration:— 

T he_ teacher’s 

drawings might 

be a row of sim- 


ple circle flowers 
all touching a 
brown line rep- 


resenting the ground, or a row of 
toys standing on a colored line 


The Old 


Lixe MANY other subjects, 
the teaching of art has undergone 
drastic changes in methods in the 
last years. 

We maintain as always that there 
is both good in the “‘old”’ and “‘new,” 
and often the combination of both 
is the best solution. 

Years ago, the teaching of art in 
the public schools was carried on 
something like this. The child was 
given paper, crayons, or paints and 
was told step by step what to draw 
and how to draw it. All the pupils 
worked together doing the same 
thing at the same time. Apparently 
a successful lesson was determined 
by the most number of papers 
which looked alike. 

As we remember it, a model was 
always in front of us. If we drew a 
little girl holding a doll, there she 
was before us, standing first on one 
foot and then on another, but doing 
her best to be as still as possible. 

Then of course, a large percent- 
age of the teaching of drawing was 
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representing a toy shelf. The chil- 
dren will suggest others and they 
should be encouraged in their orig- 
inality. The only requisite being 
that each must touch the line. This 
is the learning to be stressed in this 
lesson. 

During the time spent in devel- 
oping writing readiness the chil- 
dren will have had many experiences 
in seeing manuscript writing. They 
have watched the teacher write the 
cooperative or experience reading 
charts. They have seen her write 
labels or notices for the bulletin 
board. Needless to say,. the teach- 
er’s performance should be a model 
of correct procedure and _ letter 
formation. This daily experience in 
seeing good manuscript writing com- 
bined with the child’s experiences in 
drawing simple art forms, closely 
allied to the basic forms of manu- 
script writing, all tend to develop a 
readiness for writing. Seeing only 


good manuscript writing is not 
sufficient to develop needed skills. 
The time spent drawing simple art 
forms provides pleasant practice, 
strengthens eye-hand coordination 
and children really enjoy the readi- 
ness activities. 

The illustrations accompanying 
this article are merely suggestions. 
The originality of the teacher and 
the children will present many 
new ideas. The use of this readiness 
program has proven so successful 
that before children realize it they 
are ready to “really write.” The 
transition from art forms to writing 
is just as natural as that in reading, 
first children read pictures and 
then actual stories, in writing first 
they draw pictures then actual words 
and sentences. 

It is the child with the well- 
rounded writing backeround who 
truly says, “Writing is fun.” 


and the New in Art 
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given over to so-called ‘“‘still life.” 
We drew, for instance, flowers, 
vases, books, fruit and groups of 
different subjects. Some excellent 
results were obtained from this 
method and mechanics of drawing 
were thoroughly instilled in our 
minds, but at the same time we had 
little opportunity to use our own 
imaginations. Often we longed to 
draw a turkey when we were told 
to draw the pumpkin. The idea 
was that evidently more children 
could make better pumpkins than 
turkeys, so that was the way it had 
to be. 

Many years later a complete 
reverse in methods has taken place. 
In many schools a pupil is now given 
the material and told to go ahead 
and draw or paint, as the case 
might be. We even noted an extreme 
case where the art instructor com- 
ing into a room saw the word, 
“which” on the blackboard. She 
immediately said, “‘ ‘Which’ is an 
interesting word. Use it as an idea 


for making your picture today.” 

Then there was the case of the 
littie first grade boy who was asked 
to illustrate the “Story of the Three 
Bears” by drawing the baby bear. 
He said almost defiantly, and defi- 
nitely ungrammatically, “I ain’t 
seen no bear, ever, but I'll draw a 
snow man.” 

Thus it would seem that there 
can be a happy middle to the situa- 
tion. In other words, why not let 
the children who have plenty of 
ideas and imagination plus the 
ability to handle the art material, 
go it on their own? The teacher could 
suggest and guide the pupil from 
time to time, but give a minimum of 
supervision. 

Other children need to have more 
direction and much more guidance. 
Possibly they need that something 
which they can copy and have ex- 
cellent results. These children might 
not have the slightest idea of what to 
draw without this help. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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WHAT DO YOU LIKE? Flora V. Shoemaker 


I like milk L like cherries 
I like corn 


Cut out the sentences below and paste each one under the picture it matches. 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING «.. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Ground Hog 


Is icy winter here to stay? 
Or will it sometime go away? 


Will trees turn green and flowers 
bloom? 


And will this happen fairly soon? 
From his burrow ’neath a log, 
Peeks the sleepy old ground hog; 
If his shadow he can see, 


More cold will come for you and me. 


THINGS TO KNOW 


The ground hog is really a woodchuck. 
The woodchuck digs his home in the earth, 
often under a Jog or rock on the hillside. From 
this safe place he comes out and eats grass, 
clover and green vegetables if there is a garden 
nearby. If there is no large rock, the burrow 


can be made in the woods or meadow. 


The woodchuck likes to live alone. The 
mother woodchuck takes care of her young in 
the home with her until they are large enough 
to live by themselves. Then each digs a burrow 
for itself. 


Woodchucks have fat bodies with loose 
skin, and short stout legs. The legs are much 
better suited for digging than for running, 
This is why the woodchuck seldom goes far 
from his home. When he is frightened, he skids 
into his hole in a hurry. 


Woodchucks sit up on their hind legs with 


their tail sticking out behind. They like to 
look about enjoying the fresh air. If they are 
attacked too far from home to escape, they 
become good fighters. Their sharp teeth can 
slash the enemy as many dogs have learned to 
their sorrow. 


During the summer the woodchuck eats a 
jarge amount of food and becomes very fat. 
When the cold weather approaches, he feels 
sleepy, rolls up into a ball in his underground 


home, and goes to sleep for the winter. 


Superstition about Ground Hog’s Day 


Explain that February second has been 
called “Ground Hog’s Day” for many years. 
Like all superstitions, it is not true, but is a 


playful fancy which people enjoy. 


Pictures of Woodchucks 


Bring in pictures of Woodchucks. Draw 


the picture or model the animal in clay. 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Fur Coats 


How I do delight to stroke 

My mother’s beautiful fur coat; 
It has stripes of shining brown, 
And feels as soft as finest down. 
Another wrap I like to feel 

Is auntie’s warm Alaska seal. 
Sometime when I. am fully grown 


I want a fur coat of my own. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


The Mink 

The Mink is a slender animal which is 
very valuable for its fur. It can swim, being 
very fond of fish. It can also climb trees and 
burrow in the ground. It eats mice, rats, and 
especially muskrats. It moves smoothly and 
rapidly. Coats made of mink fur are expensive, 


valuable and beautiful. 


The Fox 
The fox moves almost noiselessly through 
the woods. His eyes are bright, his ears are 


sharp and alert, and he has a great bushy tail. 


There are many stories about Reynard, 
the fox. Reynard is sly, cunning and quick 
moving. He usually succeeds in whatever he 
plans to do. He eats small animals and is 
especially fond of chicken. Fox fur is valuable 
for neck pieces and is often dyed to look like 
mink. 


The Seal 
Seals live in the cold water of the far north. 
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Fish is their chief food. They are large animals 
with heavy thick fur. This fur is valuable for 
making into coats. 


The Raccoon 

Raccoons sleep in the winter and in the 
spring come out very hungry. They feed on 
young corn and other green vegetation. They 
can fight fiercely when cornered by dogs. Their 
fur is valuable for fur coats. 


Other Fur Bearing Animals (Show pictures 
of as many of these animals as there is time for 
study.) 

The fur of skunks, beavers, muskrats and 
even rabbits is used for making into wraps and 
trimmings for woolen coats. 


Posters 

Bring in pictures of garments made of fur 
or trimmed with fur. Paste these on a poster. 
Print the name of each kind under each pic- 
ture. 
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Our F’reedoms 


Freedom of Speech and Assembly 


THEY BELIEVED 


Those men who fought for our independence 
Believed the final aim was to make men free; 
To develop all their faculties and powers 

To replace force with liberty. 


They believed in freedom that allowed 
Men to think, act, speak at their will; 
That without free speech and assembly, 
All discussion was, indeed, futile. 


They believed'in hopes and dreams and thought, 
Repression to them meant tyranny; 
They believed Liberty the secret of Happiness 
And Courage the secret of Liberty. 


A PANEL DISCUSSION — 
CHILDREN AND TEACHER 
Teacher: 

The other day on the playground, I fear I 
heard these words, **Those kids are a lot of for- 
eigners’? — Perhaps, we should stop right here 
before discussing Freedom of Assembly and 
question our own words. In our classroom, there 
are some children who are one generation from 
being a foreigner, while there are others who 
may be two or three generations removed. But 
strictly speaking, children, we all are foreigners — 
our ancestors all came into this country at one 
time or another. The great, great grandfathers 
of many of you children fought and bled for the 
liberty which you now enjoy. Many of them 
lived in countries where there was little free 
speech and where there was a lot of violence and 
many cracked heads. It was Benjamin Franklin, 
you must remember, who said, “‘Abuses of speech 
ought to be suppressed, but to whom dare we 
commit the care of doing it.” 

Mary: 

My father often tells us of the struggles of 
the people in the country in which he was born, 
and how they lived from day to day in fear and 
how little they had to say in the affairs of the 
government. He often tries to tell us the dif- 
ference between the use and the abuse of free 
speech. 

Teacher: 

What does he tell you, Mary? 
Mary: 

Well, as an example, he says I can’t yell 
**fire’? in a crowded theater unless there is a fire. 
Or that I can’t go out in the early morning hours 
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and yell under someone’s window. For these 
abuses of speech, I could be arrested. 
Teacher: 

And did your father tell you, Mary, that the 
cause of the arrest wouldn’t be what you said, 
but the fact that you disturbed the neighbors 
at an unreasonable time. 

Joe: 

Can’t you be punished for anything you say, 
Miss Brown? 

Teacher: 

We do have slander and libel laws to make 
people pay for strong abuse either in speech or 
writing. — But even then, you must remember, 
the case has to be agreed upon by a jury before 
penalty is imposed. Here, again, we have the voice 
of the Assembly. 

Susan: 

What does freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly really mean? 
George: 

I think it means we can argue about things 
that effect the way we live and by talking the 
thing out we may improve our ways of living to- 
gether. In a country where there is little or no 
freedom of speech, problems keep piling up with 
the rulers doing little about it until there is a 
revolution. 

Mary: 

Where did we first begin to use freedom of 
speech, Miss Brown? 
Teacher: 

More than 10,000 years ago, man developed 
speech. In small groups, hunters talked about 
their problems, how to escape pain, how to enjoy 
themselves. Gradually, they fashioned new and 
simple ideas which they passed on from mouth 
to mouth. Perhaps, way back in these carly days, 
one man’s ideas clashed with those of another. 
This may have been the beginning of human 
history —- when man began to say to himself, 
‘Is it not foolish to suppress those who come to 
us with new and untried ideas?”’ 

John: 

When did people begin to gather in groups 
to discuss what was best for our country? 
Teacher: 

I presume it was back in the 17th century 
when men began to establish the town meeting. 
As you remember from your history, *‘Taxation 
Without Representation”? was one of the famous 
topics of discussion in those days. It was Paul 
Revere who rode month after month carrying the 
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letters of Samuel Adams to secret town meetings 
in New England. After the Revolution, the ly- 
ceum movement was started, where the people 
discussed and attacked their problems. 

Joe: 

Who are some of the people in the history 
of the world who have fought hardest for free- 
dom of speech? 

Teacher: 

I would name Socrates, the great teacher who 
said, ‘*The sun could as easily be spared from the 
universe as free speech from society.” 

George: 

Did England have great men who pleaded for 
this cause? 
Teacher: 

Yes. A man, Wyclif, organized a group of 
*‘poor preachers’? to bring freedom to the down- 
trodden. Then Wat Tyler will long be remembered 
for his words, ‘*Do away with serfdom. Let us be 
free men.”’ Peter Wentworth, another crusader, 
died in prison. John Milton, the poet, took his 
pen and wrote, *“‘Give me the liberty to know, to 
utter and to argue freely about all liberties.’ 
These words rang through England for many 
years until a Jew, named Disraeli, stood up in 
the House of Commons and asked that every 
man should have a vote in public council. 

Nancy: 

Who urged this freedom of speech in 
America? 

Teacher: 

Well, there was Samuel Adams and Paul 
Revere, whom [I’ve already mentioned. Then 
there was a minister, Rey. John Wise, from Tops- 


Problem-Solving Activities 
Freedom of Speech and Assembly 


field and Ipswich, Mass., who was known to have 
talked all night against unjust taxes. Then, of 
course, there was Thomas Jefferson, known as 
the “leader of the people.’? And we must not 
forget the burning words of Lincoln in his Gettys- 
burg address — ‘“‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Joe: 

Then he had the famous debate with Doug- 
las. 
Teacher: 

Yes, indeed. And many other famous orators 
follow in line — Wendell Holmes, Samuel Gom- 
pers, who served for years as president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Woodrow Wil- 
son, the great war president, whose dream was 
the League of Nations where nations might plan 
collectively to live peaceably together. 

Mary: 

Isn’t that something like our United Na- 
tions? 
Teacher: 

Yes, indeed. It has taken a good many years 
to bring about the U. N., where men of various 
countries may gather together, present their 
case and get the verdict of the people. This is the 
first world organization to work for peace through 
collective speaking, thinking, arguing, rather 
than through force, violence, and war. All of 
these men through the ages — Jefferson, Gom- 
pers, Wilson, have taken the chance of being 
wrong to prove that they are right. Democracy 
is a way of life that urges the widest possible 
freedom. 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


A. THINKING OUT LOUD 


1. Can you mention a case when everyone 
should express his opinions, agreement or 
not? 

2. Can you give an example of abuse o. speech? 

3. Do you know of any countries in the world 
today that do not dare to speak freely? 

4. Can you name any countries in which for 
years there was no freedom of speech? 

5. Can you name any occasions in this country 

when people argue on opposite sides, but end 
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by being friendly and working for the good 
of all? 
B. COMPLETION TEST 
1. People are arrested not for what they say, 
but for what they ............. 
Where there is no freedom of speech and rul- 
ers do little about it, the end is often a .......- 
3. Men developed speech more than ........ 
years ago. 
4. Men used to gather in groups to discuss the 
good of the community. This was called 
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Problem Solving Activities 
Freedom of Speech and Assembly 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 


One of the most famous of our early topics 
for general assembly was 
The person who carried secret letters to 


Samuel Adams was ........ 

. Lyceum meetings took up problems for the 
good of the .......... 

. An early Greek teacher who fought for free- 
dom of speech was ............ ° 
The “poor preachers”? in England were or- 


ganized by 


. Peter Wentworth worked hard for the cause 


of freedom in England but diedin........... ° 
Milton was a great ............. 


- One of the earliest to preach freedom of 


speech in America was a minister called 


“ree ee ee 


people.”’ 
Today, people of various countries argue 
their rights at the 


C. DRAMATIZATION 


. Can you dramatize an old-time town meet- 


ing? Choose your subject and sides for dis- 
cussion. 


. Can you dramatize the famous town meeting 


in Ipswich and Topsfield where Rev. John 
Wise was the leader and the subject, ‘“Taxa- 
tion Without Representation?”’ 


. Can you dramatize a grocery store scene in 


early days when people sat about on cracker 
barrels to discuss the need of Andrew Jack- 
son for president? 


. Can you dramatize Paul Revere on his horse 


taking secret letters of Samuel Adams to 
one town meeting after another? 


D. CAN YOU TELL WHO 


. Who dreamed the plan for the League of 


Nations? 


- Who rode month after month carrying Sam- 


uel Adams’ secret letters to town meetings? 


. Who was called ‘“‘Leader of the People?’ 
. Who was the famous Greek teacher who 


firmly believed in freedom of speech? 


. Who organized the “‘poor preachers?” 
. Who made famous speeches in Parliament for 


the cause of freedom of speech? 
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Who urged that every man should have a 
vote in public council? 

Who talked all night against paying England 
an unjust tax? 


- Who organized the American Federation of 


Labor? 


- Who represents the United States at the 


United Nations? 


E. CAN YOU DRAW 


. Can you draw a picture showing all kinds of 


suppressed people from various countries 
coming down the gangplank in New York 
Harbor after their arrival by ship. Can you 
show the New York skyline and the Statue of 
Liberty? 


. Can you draw a picture of Paul Revere on his 


horse riding from town to town carrying the 
secret messages of Samuel Adams? 


. Can you show an old-time grocery store with 


its stove and cracker barrels and men sitting 
about in a heated discussion? 


. Can you show Samuel Adams leading an 


old-time town meeting? 


- Can you go back over ten thousand years 


and show a small group of hunters talking 
about their common problems and what they 
can do about them? 


F. FAMOUS SAYINGS 


“No matter what comes we must preserve 


our national birthright; liberty of conscience 
and of education, of the press and of free assem- 
bly, and equal justice to all under the law.” 


— Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“Liberty is a thing of the spirit — to be free 


to worship, to think, to hold opinions, and to 
speak without fear, — free to challenge wrong 
and oppression with surety of justice.”’ 


-—— Herbert Hoover 


“We should be eternally vigilant against 


attempts to check the expression of opinions 


that we loathe... 


Americans have a genuine 


passion for liberty and a genuine passion for 


justice.”’ 


Americanism.”’ 


— Wendell Willkie 


“The Bill of Rights provided that no major- 
ity, no matter how great, could deprive a minor- 
ity, no matter how small, of certain fundamental 
individual rights. Surely this is an essential of 
— Robert A. Taft 
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ACT I 
Characters: 
Jim Beverly 
Sandy Roger 
Bob Eunice 


Scene: In one of the class- 
rooms after school hours. (As 
the scene opens, the children 
who form a committee for a 
Washington Day Program, are 
talking together rather excit- 
edly.) 

Jim: Miss Henry told me a few 
minutes ago that this program 
must be a good one because our 
parents are to be invited. 

Sandy: And with exciting TV 
programs a regular form of enter- 
tainment, my Dad would be bored 
stiff if we spoke ‘“‘pieces” about 
George Washington. 

Bob: I can hear my Dad saying, 
“We learned all this years ago. 
Don’t they have anything new for 
children these days?” 

Beverly: How could you have any- 
thing new about someone like 
George Washington who was born 
in 1732, was called the Father of his 
Country, and never told a lie? We 
sure have our work cut out for us 
this time. 

Roger: Let’s face facts. All right, 
it’s a Washington’s Day Program. 
Check? O. K. Then the subject 
must deal with George Washington, 
check? But, and get this. We can 
put on a sort of play about him, 
giving a different slant on his whole 
life. 

Eunice: You mean make up lies 
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Safety and Health with Washington 


A February Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


about him? We couldn’t do that, 
you know, because George was the 
man who “never told a lie.” Re- 
member? 

Jim: I begin to see what Roger 
means and I think I have the answer 
to the whole problem. Let’s call our 
play, “SAFETY AND HEALTH 
WITH WASHINGTON.” 

Sandy: How can you do that? 
There weren’t any streets to cross 
with red lights and high powered 
cars to watch out for in those days. 

Bob: And they didn’t know a 
thing about vitamins, that’s for 
sure. Your idea may be good, but I 
don’t see just how we could work it 
out so it would be interesting. 


Beverly: At least we can give the 
old college try and see what infor- 
mation we can get. 

Roger: You know I rather like 
the idea. We can certainly get ma- 
terial at the school library, and 
from our own History books. It 
shouldn’t be too hard or take too 
much time from our outdoor sports. 

Eunice: Why not meet again in 
three days and at that time we'll 
put all the material together and 
perhaps have a rehearsal for the big 
day? 

Jim: Well, at least we’ve made a 
good start. I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if this program won’t turn 
into the most different, most colos- 
(All interrupt him 
by laughing loudly as they prepare 
to leave the room. Sandy, the last 
one to leave, says): 


Sandy: All set then, in three days. 
(They all exit to end Act I.) 


ACT Il 
The Rehearsal 
Characters: 
Same as in Act I. 
Scene: On the stage during 
the rehearsal period. (As_ the 
scene opens, Jim speaks.) 
Jim: I have an introduction which 
I think we should use first before 
discussing the Safety and Health 
angle. Here goes: 
Although George Washington was 
a very truthful boy, he was no 
goody, goody, and there is really no 
foundation for the story about the 
cherry tree and the hatchet, but for 
those who like to remember the 
story, we'll discuss it now, from the 
safety point of view. Sandy? 
Sandy: 
A small boy should never play 
with hatchets or other tools. 
The handling of dangerous weap- 
ons is against all safety rules, 
But, especially, it was bad to cut 
down a cherry tree, 
For that was very bad and as 
unsafe as it could be. 
It might have hurt him when it 
fell, and landed on his head. 
The job should not have been for 
him, but for his Dad instead. 
So let us remember to wait till 
we're older, 
’Fore putting that hatchet to our 
shoulder. 
Jim: And then we’re told he rode 
his mother’s horse without per- 
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mission and the horse died. That 
story, too, may not be true, but 
Bob has something to say about it 
anyway. 

Bob: 

For safety’s sake we should know 

each rule, 

By joining a class at a riding 

school. 

A horse must be treated with love 

and care, 

We must know how to ride and 

not take a dare. 

We must learn to ride the safest 

way, 

And remember safety in work or 

play. 

Jim: That takes care of the Safety 
ideas. Now, what have you found 
concerning Washington and the 
health angle of those days? Beverly. 

Beverly: 

I read where George was strong 

and hearty. 

He kept quite fit and loved a 

party. 

When sixteen years old he was 

nearly six feet. 

He always kept fit and was clean 

and neat. 

He became a surveyor; led a 

rugged life. 


He enjoyed the hardships full of 
strife. 
Jim: And Roger, can you add 
anything? 


Roger: 

Washington believed 
fresh air, 

Staying outdoors in foul weather 
and fair. 

He accomplished so much _ be- 
cause he kept well. 

A healthy first president, we’ve 
heard tell. 


Eunice: 

In the present time or in days 
gone by, 

Safety and Health are needed, 
I'll tell you why. 

It makes no difference when or 
where you are, 

You can’t depend upon a lucky 
star. 


All Together: 
So it’s up to us to obey each rule, 


At work or play, at home or 
school. 


in fresh, 


(The play ends with a George 
Washington song appropriate to the 
occasion.) 


The End 


Be Alert and Be Wise 


A Safety Play 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER and BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


Characters: 
Mother Shoe 
Miss Muffet 
Little Boy Blue 
Simple Simon 
Humpty Dumpty 
Scene: Yard in front of Shoe 
House. Sign on house, ‘*Mother 
Shoe’s Home and Day School 
for Children.” Flag pole with 
American Flag _ flying. Two 
benches side stage. Walk lead- 
ing from wing. (As the curtain 
rises, Mother Shoe steps out of 
house, a large sign under her 
arm and a bell in her hand. Miss 
Muffet comes skipping up the 
walk.) 
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Mother Shoe: Good morning, Miss 
Muffet. 

Miss Muffet: (curtseying) Good 
morning, Mother Shoe. Isn’t our 
new flag beautiful? 

Mother Shoe: Indeed it is, and I 
hope we can run up the green and 
white safety flag beneath it at the 
end of the week. We can if we have 
no accidents during the week. 

Miss Muffet: Let me show you 
a safety dance I made up. It’s to 
show how to cross streets. Pretend 
that this is the curbstone (pointing 
to the walk) and this is the street 
(pointing to the grass plot). (She 
does a little dance, stopping at the 
curb to look and listen, then hur- 


rying across the street.) Here I am 
safe on the other side, see? 

Mother Shoe: Splendid! We must 
have all the children learn to do 
your dance. You shall teach them, 
Miss Muffet. 

Miss Muffet: Goody! I hope they 
will like it. And when I eat my 
curds and whey I'll sit at the table 
and not on a tuffet. Then I'll not be 
upsetting things and running from 
spiders. 

Mother Shoe: That’s nice, Miss 
Muffet. I'll be so happy to see you 
sitting at the table. (She holds up 
her sign and reads aloud.) “Open 
House for Parents and Children. 
Friday Evening. Games and Re- 
freshments.” Tacks up sign.) 

Miss Muffet: A party! How nice! 

Mother Shoe: Yes, the Hot-Cross- 
Bun Man will be here, and Handy 
Spandy Jack-A-Dandy will bring 
plum cake and sugar candy. Mother 
Hubbard, president of the P.T.A., 
will present the safety flag. 

Miss Muffet: (clapping hands) 
Goody! Goody! 

Mother Shoe: I must ring the bell 
now. It’s time for school. 

Miss Muffet: (peering off stage) 
There comes Simple Simon and Oh, 
Mother Shoe, he’s limping. Boy 
Blue is helping him. 

Mother Shoe: Oh dear, oh dear! 
I wonder what’s happened! 

(Simple Simon enters, supported 
by Boy Blue, who wears a safety 
patrol belt.) 

Boy Blue: Oh, Mother Shoe. He 
crossed on the red light. 

Mother Shoe: (horrified) Simon! 
(She helps Boy Blue to place Simon 
on the bench.) 

Simon: (defensively) The pie- 
man was across the street. 

Mother Shoe: But you know bet- 
ter. 

Simon: His pies smelled so good. 

Boy Blue: I held out my arms, but 
he ran right past me. If I hadn’t 
blown my horn and stopped traffic, 
he would have been run over. 

Mother Shoe: (holding her head) 
Oh dear! Oh dear! 

Boy Blue: He fell right in the mid- 
dle of the street and hurt his ankle. 

Mother Shoe: Please get the 
bandages, Miss Muffet. We must 
bind up his ankle. (Exit Miss Muf- 
fet.) If it hadn’t been for Boy 
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Blue’s quick thinking, dear knows 
what might ha,c happened! (Miss 
Muffet brings bandages. Mother 
begins to bandage Simon’s ankle.) 

Boy Blue: Now I must go back to 
watch the crossing. (He starts to 
leave as Humpty Dumpty’s head 
appears over the top of the wall.) 

Humpty Dumpty: What’s all the 
talking about? Oh my! I’m slip- 
ping. (He disappears.) 

Boy Blue: Oh! He fell off the wall. 


no glue. You would think the King’s 
Men would carry a first-aid kit. 
I'll get the glue, Mother Shoe. 
(She runs into the house.) 

Mother Shoe: Oh, Humpty 
Dumpty, why are you always climb- 
ing on walls? Thank you, Miss 
Muffet. (to Miss Muffet, who has 
reappeared with the glue. Mother 
opens the glue and brushes it around 
the crack in Humpty Dumpty.) 

Boy Blue: ('m terribly sorry this 


(Mother Shoe shakes finger at 
Simple Simon, who sobs.) 

Mother Shoe: Now, Boy Blue, 
will you say the lines about climbing 
on walls? 

Boy Blue: 

Let us follow the rules 

For safety in schools — 

Never jostle and push in the halls; 

When joining in fun, 

Take care when you run, 

And never go climbing on walls. 


: (Runs off stage.) happened, Mother Shoe. What with (Mother Shoe, Miss Muffet and 
} Mother Shoe: Dear, Oh Dear, Simple Simon’s injured ankle and Boy Blue repeat the last line to- 
) What next! (Miss Muffet runs to Humpty Dumpty’s crack, I sup- gether, shaking their fingers at 
’ exit and looks out.) pose we may not run up the safety Humpty Dumpty.) 

Boy Blue’s Voice: Careful! Take  tlag tonight. Humpty Dumply: very sorry 

- it slowly, old chap! (Boy Blue, Mother Shoe: No, there will be that I had a part in spoiling the 
wearing a safety belt, enters, sup- no safety flag this week. Simple week’s record, Mother Shoe. Be- 

! porting Humpty Dumpty, who is Simon and Humpty Dumpty must sides, this crack hurts. And if 

- badly cracked about the middle of have forgotten the safety verses. there’s anything | don’t like the 

y his egg-shaped suit. Mother Shoe Miss Muffet, will you say the one smell of, it’s glue. No more climbing 

g runs to help Boy Blue place him on about crossing the street. on walls for me. 

2 the other bench. Humpty Dumpty Miss Muffet: Boy Blue: Well, Mother Shoe, we 
groans and holds both hands to Use your ears and your eyes, shall just have to try again next 
the crack.) Be alert and be wise week. Then we shall surely have the 

3) Boy Blue: A loose stone tripped When you walk on the streets of green flag flying. 
him and down he fell from the wall. the town: Mother Shoe: I hope so, Boy Blue. 

aH} The King’s Men were going by on : : ; Now I must ring the school bell. 

Watch for signals and signs, 
their horses and they helped him to fe Keay Curtain 

e) get up, but they couldn’t put him Cross between the “walk” lines, (Children might sing verses to 

h, together again. : And the traffic will not run you tune of “Home On the Range” as 

vy Miss Muffet: They probably had down. curtain falls.) 

ir! 

‘2 Adventure 

NONA KEEN DUFFY 

Timothy Doat Bright jewels he adored 

al Built a fine boat So soon he explored 

am And decided to sail far away; For emeralds, rubies, and gold; 

He found a green isle He found a great heap 

i. That caused him to smile To polish and keep, 

And he made up his mind that So he took all his pockets would 
he’d stay! hold. 

et- 

a Ut He built a small hut, Then Timothy Doat 

- With a door that would shut, Discovered a goat 

n’t | And he lived on the tropical isle; With long, wavy fleece black as 

Fic. There he anchored his boat ink; 

Did Timothy Doat, He named her Nanette 
1d) Contented to stay there awhile. And you can just bet 
He had all the milk he could drink! 


Wherever he wished 
cle. Why, Timothy fished, 
the And caught all the bass he could eat; 


ust So for years Tim lived there, 
uf- With hardly a care, 


And found living there quite complete! 
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Red Riding Hood 


(A choric playlet for primary grades) 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


All: 
A little girl with a golden curl 
Was six years old today, 

She opened her eyes with great 
surprise 
When she heard her mother say: 

Mother: 

I have a present for you! Look! 

Red Riding Hood: 

Oh, Mother! Could it be a book? 

Or a sewing set or an organdie 
dress? 

Or a carriage for my dolly? Yes? 

Mother: 

No, none of those. Another guess. 

Red Riding Hood: 

A cape and hood? 

Mother: 

You’ve guessed it right. 

Red Riding Hood: 

I'll open the present, if I might. 
Oh, oh! It’s red! It’s red! It’s red! 
A cape for my shoulders; a hood 

for my head! 

Mother: 

My little girl has been so good, 
Mother made her a cape and a 
hood. 

Red Riding Hood: 

Thank you, thank you, Mother, 
dear. 
Now tell me how I look? 

Mother: 

You look just like Red Riding 
Hood 
From your favorite story book. 

Red Riding Hood: 

Red Riding Hood? I like the 
name. 
May I please be called the same? 

Mother: 

Of course. 
Red Riding Hood: 
And may I go to see 
My grandmother this very day 
On the other side of the wood? 
Yesterday, you said I could. 
Mother: 
I wonder if you should. 
Fierce animals live in the wood 
Who might harm my Red Riding 
Hood. 
Red Riding Hood: 


I will be very careful. Please? 
I'll stay away from all the trees. 
Along the path I'll walk, 

And I promise not to talk 

To anyone along the way, 
And if I do, I'll only say, 
“Goodmorning. How are you to- 


Here is a basket filled with food 
To take to grandmother dear. 
Red Riding Hood: 
Thank you, Mother. I'll take care. 
You have not a thing to fear. 
All: 
So off she danced and off she 
sang, 
And off she skipped and hopped; 
And off she went to grandmoth- 
er’s house; 
When all at once she stopped! 
Bird: 
Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet. 
You look so neat. 
Good morning! How do you do? 
Red Riding Hood: 
Good morning, bird. Your song 
is sweet. 
I’m well and how are you? 
All: 
So off she danced and off she sang, 
And off she skipped and hopped, 
And off she went to grandmoth- 
er’s house; 
When suddenly she stopped! 
Frog: 
Glug, glug, glug, glug! 
Red Riding Hood, and how are 
you today? 
Won’t you please stay to talk 
with me? 
Red Riding Hood: 
I’m sorry. I can’t stay. 
All: 
So off she danced and off she 
sang, 
And off she skipped and hopped, 
And off she went to grandmoth- 
er’s house, 
When all at once she stopped! 
Wolf: 
Where are you going, little miss? 
Good day and how do you do? 


Where are you going this fine day? 
Red Riding Hood: 
Good morning. Who are you? 
Wolf: 
I am your friend. I’m very kind. 
I'll carry your basket, if you don’t 
mind. 


Red Riding Hood: 
No, no. I thank you just the same. 
I am going to my grandmother’s 
house 
On the other side of the wood. 
Wolf: 
To grandmother’s house? And 
what’s your name? 
Red Riding Hood: 
It is Red Riding Hood. 
Wolf: 
A lovely name. Good day, my 
child. 
Perhaps we'll meet again. 
All: 
And the old wolf was out of sight 
Before you could count to ten. 
So off she danced and off she 
sang, 
And off she skipped and hopped, 
And off she went to grandmother's 
house. 
But, oh, she shouldn’t have 
stopped. 
The old wolf took a shorter way; 
To get to grandmother’s house; 
He lifted the latch and crept 
inside 
As quietly as a mouse. 
The grandmother was not at 
home. 
He climbed into her bed, 
And pulled the covers to his chin, 
And put her cap upon his head. 


Red Riding Hood: 
La, la, la, la, la, la, lal 
I’m happy as can be. 
[ll give a knock on Grandmoth- 
er’s door 
Like this: one, two, and three. 
Wolf: 
Just lift the latch, Granddaugh- 
ter, dear, 
And come inside, 


Red Riding Hood: 


I will. 
Why, Grandmother, you look so 
strange. 
I do believe you’re ill! 
Wolf: 
I have a cough. My voice is 
hoarse. 
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Red Riding Hood: All: 
Your ears! They are so long! 

Wolf: came 
The better to hear you, my dear, 
And listen to your song. 

Red Riding Hood: 
But, oh, your eyes! They are so_ All: 


Woodman: 


But quick as a tick a woodman 
Running as fast as he could. 


Take that and that and that! 


from town, 
Where she had bought a pretty 
gown 
For Red Riding Hood’s birthday. 
Red Riding Hood: 
Oh, Grandmother, what a nice 
surprise! 


round, He cried. And he saved Red This pretty gown is just my size. 
And big — Riding Hood. I'll wear it right away. 
Wolf: He tied the wolf up in a ball, All: 


Now do not fear. 

Come close so I can look at you. 

The better to see you, my dear. 

Red Riding Hood: 

But, Grandmother. Your teeth 
are sharp! wolf, 

Oh, won’t you tell me how 

You look exactly like a wolf? 


him off 


Wolf: Our story’s nearly done. 
The grandmother came home 


The better to eat you nowl 


(Boys dressed as giants) 

Do you believe in giants? 

Is it no that you say? 

Well I didn’t either until one day 
(Group) 

JEROME ANTHONY LEE PERSUADED ME. 
Girls in school clothes. Books in hand) 

Do you go to your library? 

It’s just down the street 

Well, I say do come and meet 

Jerome Anthony Lee 

And of course me 

(Bookworm) 
(Boy dressed as troll, boys as dragons) 

Do you know the queer creatures 

That live in books on the shelves? 

We might as well introduce ourselves 
Group) 

JEROME ANTHONY LEE AND YOU AND ME 
Girls dressed as fairies) 

You know a good fairy 

Could come to the door 

And show us what her wand is for. 
(Group) 

JEROME ANTHONY LEE SAYS IT COULD BE 
Girls as witches) 

What if a witch would cast a spell 

For about magic ’tis hard to tell 

What would we do? 
(Group) 
JEROME ANTHONY LEE AND YOU AND ME 
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And then what did he do? 
Why, can’t you guess? He hauled 


Where he can harm no one. 
That was the end of Mister Wolf. Red Riding Hood: 


Jerome Anthony Lee 
and the Bookworm 


So off she danced and off she sang, 
And off she skipped and hopped, 
And off she went back to her 


To the city and the ZOO. home, 
And there he stays, the wicked 


And never once she stopped 
To talk to strangers on the way 
Or say, “How do you do?” 


I hope I have taught a lesson 
To you and you and youl 


LAVILA SMART 


(Boys as goblins and elves) 
You might be a goblin, I might be an elf 
And not look a bit like myself. 
Jolly fun it would be 
(Group) 
SAYS JEROME ANTHONY LEE 
(Boys as pirates) 
A pirate might ask us to join him at sea 
Or even a dragon might ask us to tea 
(Group) 


JEROME ANTHONY LEE AND YOU AND ME 
(Girls and boys as M. G. characters) 

Old Mother Goose might go sailing by 

On her big white gander way up so high 

And take you and me 
(Group) 

AND JEROME ANTHONY LEE 
(Whole group) 

You never can tell 

What creatures might dwell 

In the library books 

You love so well. 

All I can say is that today 

You met Jerome Anthony Lee 
(Bookworm) 

And of course me. 


Children are all on stage at once. Bookworm is 
dressed in green with glasses and a book. He stands in 
front and to right of the group. 
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Characters: Miss Brown, Twelve 
child customers. 

Setting: All that is needed is 
a table on which to display the 
cards, and a sign that reads 
MISS BROWN’S CARD SHOP. 
A more elaborate setting may 
be used, if wished. 

Properties: Table . . . The 
cards that are mentioned, which 
may be made beforehand in the 
art class ...a Valentine box of 
candy ... pad and crayons... 
signs, giving the price of the 
cards, if wished . . . money for 
the customers. 

Suggestions: As_ the play 
opens, Miss Brown is in her 
*“store.’’? The children come in, 
one or two at a time, choose the 
Valentine he or she wants, show 
it to the audience while talking, 
pay for it, and go out of the 
store. 

Miss Brown: (admiring her dis- 
play of Valentines) 

These Valentines seem extra nice, 

So gay, and filled with cheer. 

{ do declare, it seems to me, 

They’re nicer every year! 

I’ve Valentines from one cent up. 

I’ve cards both big and small. 

I’ve lots and lots of Valentines, 

And I hope I sell them alll! 

(First two customers come in.. . 
boy or girl.) 

Girl: 

I like a Valentine that’s big, 

And bright as it can be. 

I'll take this big red heart that 

says, 

“To Mother Dear, from me.” 

Boy: 

Do you have one for my Daddy? 

Do you have one he'd like, too? 

Oh, thank you very much, Miss 

Brown. 

(’m quite sure this will do. 

Third Customer: 

The Valentine I like best 

Of all is this cute bonnet, 

With all its pretty yellow flowers 

And bright blue ribbons on it. 

Fourth Customer: 


Miss Brown's Card Shop 


A Playlet in Rhyme 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


I think a Valentine should have 
A heart or two, don’t, you? 

I’ll choose this one for Grandma, 
And I’m sure she’ll like it, too. 


Fifth Customer: 

“An apple for a teacher 

Who’s as nice as she can be.” — 
That’s just the Valentine I want. 
MY teacher’s nice, you see! 


Sixth Customer: 

The Valentine I'll choose today 

Is this funny looking clown 

Who smiles when standing right 
side up 

And frowns when upside down. 

Seventh Customer: 

This Valentine’s so very sweet, 

So flower-filled and gay, 

I think it’s just the card to wish 

My best friend, “Happy Day!” 

Eighth Customer: 

Oh, isn’t this one pretty, 

With its lace, and ribbon bow! 

I'll buy this for my sister 

Just because I like her so. 


A Happy Way To Live 


At home we help one another, 

We work for our family each day, 

We share things together, because it 
is better 

And happier to live in this way. 


At school, we help one another, 

We work with our neighbors, each 
day, 

We share things together, because 
it is better 

And happier to live in this way. 


in the neighborhood, people help one 
another, 

They work for their neighbors, each 
day, 

They share things together, because 
it is better, 

And happier to live in this way. 


—Sema Williams Herman 


Ninth Customer: 

I’m going to buy my brother 
This heart-shaped Valentine, 
For he likes lollipops a lot, 
And so he’ll think it’s finel 


Tenth Customer: 
The kitten on this Valentine 
Is dear enough to squeeze. 
My baby sister’s fond of pets 
May I have this for her, please? 
(A BOY and GIRL come in. 
Girl looks wistfully around while the 
boy chooses a card.) 
Boy: 
I'll give my mother this big box. 
She'll think it’s fine and dandy, 
And then she'll pass it all around, 
And let US share the candy! 
(He goes out.) 
Girl: 
I have so many cards to send, 
And my pennies are so few, 
That I’m going to buy some 
crayons, please, 
And this pad of paper, too. 
I’m going to do my very best 
To make them nice and gay. 
Do you think, Miss Brown, my 
friends will like 
The cards I’ll make today? 
Miss Brown: 
Of course! — A Valentine that’s 
bought 
Is really fun to get, 
But a Valentine all made by hand 
Is even nicer yet. 
It’s the thought behind the gift 
that counts. 
Your friends, I’m sure, will know 
These cards are special — made 
by you 
Because you like them sol 
(Girl smiles and goes out. Miss 
Brown looks around shop, and smiles 
happily.) 
Miss Brown: 
My shelves are getting empty. 
Now isn’t that just fine! 
I’m glad so many happy folks 
Will get a Valentine! 


CURTAIN 
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AND 


Helen Strimple 


Meg eats ice cream and candy in between It is dinner time and Peg is hungry. She enjoys 
meals. She is not hungry when she comes to the’ eating the meat and vegetables Mother has 


dinner table. cooked. Peg did not eat sweets before meal time. 


NN 


Meg likes to drink ice cold soda from the Peg drinks plenty of milk every day. 
refrigerator. She does not like to drink milk. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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A SET-UP FOR THE SAND BOX 


Violet Moore Higgins 


YOUNG ABE HE USED A CHOPPING 
LEARN ED TO AND A WEDGE 
BE A SPLIT 


SPLITTER. 
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KITTY GOES FISHING 


i. 
"Why can't I touch the fishes? 


f 


Kitty jumped down, but as soon 
as her mistress 

left the roon, 

the kitten 

decided to 


| 


"T've got to ge 
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I. Dyer Kuenstler 


ef2- Kitty, stop teasing the gold- 


fish. You kmow you must not 


get on the table." 


4. "“Naybe I'11 have better luck 
round this 
other side. 

climb on 


6, The lady hurried 


Na»: 
back into the room\ \_ 
"Kitty," she said 
"must you 4 

learn the 

hard way 

to be 
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GROUND HOG DAY PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler A | 
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Find a goose and a duck, a goat, a rabbit, a bird and bird-house, a chick coming 
out of the egg, a boy and an elf, and a weasel. 
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A VISIT TO THE PET SHOP—REBUS Helen Strimple 


_ UNCLE JIM 


with him tg the Pet 
Shop to buy a for Sir Francis cee ‘s big 


“I wish I had a pet too,’ said CHF il they es iy 


Singing. He saw 


The Pet Shop seemed a noisy, happy place. 


Sag saw one unhappy little figure — the only 


in the ee of winter,” said the Shop Keeper to ®, 


has waited so long for a home” want him/* 


and ag home. Fives his 


‘ 


new pet and is happy in his new home. 
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STORIES | 


Ir WAS Valentine’s Day, and 
Mrs. Goose was trying to write a 
Valentine poem for Mrs. Squirrel. 

She sat at her table, thinking 
hard, with red paper, white paper, 
some crayons, and a pencil. 

She cut two hearts out of white 
paper. Then she scratched her head 
with the pencil, and thought and 
thought. Finally she wrote 

YOU ARE 

She wanted to say, “You are like 
an apple,” or “a sunset,” or “a 
flower,” but she couldn’t think of 
anything that Mrs. Squirrel was 
like, except a squirrel. 

So she stopped writing. All that 
she had on the paper heart was a 
big, black YOU ARE. 

“Well,” she thought, “if I can’t 
write a Valentine, I'll use up this 
paper by writing my grocery list. 
Maybe I can think of a poem, 
later.” 

So she wrote, under the big YOU 
ARE 

a lemon 
a big onion 
sour vinegar 

“And now,” she decided, “I’d 
better put down something to re- 
mind myself to fix up that mess in 
the ice-box, where the gravy spilled 
over.” 

So shé wrote 

a mess in the ice-box 

“And I need to remember to get 
out some old rags for cleaning,” she 
told herself; and added 

old rags 

“There, that’s enough,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “‘Now I had better write 
that poem for Mrs. Squirrel. So 


Happy Valentine's Day 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated By the Author 


She cut a red cardboard heart 
with scallops 


she took the other white paper 
heart, and thought, and thought, 
and scratched her head with the 


pencil, and after a while she did 
have an idea. Mrs. Goose wrote 
this: 


You are a squirrel 
And that is true. 
I hope you like me 
Because I like you. 


Which was a pretty good poem 
for her to write! 

Mrs. Goose was so pleased with 
this that she thought she’d better 
mount it on a red cardboard heart, 
right away, and take it over to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house and leave it. 

She cut a red cardboard heart, 
made scallops around the edge, and 
drew some flowers on it. She found 
the paste, and went to work. 

“Tl leave this, on my way to 


Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery,” she said. 
“What have I forgotten? I can’t 
seem to remember. Oh yes, I must 
take my grocery list. I mustn’t go 
without that,” and she picked up the 
other white heart from her table 
and put it in her bag. 

Then she put on her coat and 
winter bonnet and goosie galoshes, 
and started out. She remembered 
her bag, and her market basket. 
That was very good remembering, 
for Mrs. Goose! 

She could see Mrs. Squirrel in 
her house, sweeping. Her back was 
turned. Mrs. Goose put her market 
basket down, and sneaked very 
carefully up on the porch and left the 
Valentine. How fine it looked in its 
big envelope! 

Mrs. Goose rushed away and hid 
behind a tree. Then she threw a 
pebble, hard, against Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s door, to make her come. 

Mrs. Squirrel opened the door, 
and looked all around. Then she 
saw the Valentine and picked it up 
and smiled. Mrs. Goose was sure 
she smiled because she found a 
Valentine, waiting for her there. 

When Mrs. Squirrel went into 
her house again, Mrs. Goose went 
along to the Grocery. But when she 
got there, she couldn’t remember, 
for the life of her, what she had 
come to buy! 

“But | have my list,”’ she thought. 
She looked in her bag. Yes, there 
was a white paper heart. Mrs.Goose 
put on her glasses, and read this: 


You are a squirrel 
And that is true. 
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this: 


Mrs. Squirrel saw the valentine and smiled 


I hope you like me 
Because I like you. 


“Why, how do | happen to have 
that?” she asked herself. “That is 
Mrs. Squirrel’s Valentine, and I left 
it at her door.”’ She was very puzzled 
over this. She could not explain it. 
She was just wondering what to do 
when the door burst open, and in 
came Mrs. Squirrel, followed by 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit and Black Cat. 
Mrs. Squirrel looked very angry. 
She was holding a red cardboard 
heart in her paws. 

When she saw Mrs. Goose, she 
went right over to her. ““Mrs. Goose, 
what do you mean by leaving me 
such a horrid Valentine? Don’t tell 
me it wasn’t you. I know it was; 
you left your basket in front of my 
house! I am furious.” 

“She has every right to be furi- 
ous,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “It is 
a horrid Valentine.” 

“An awful Valentine,” 
Black Cat. 

“Why, I wrote you a nice Valen- 
tine!” said Mrs. Goose. “A poem. 

“No, this is not a poem. Just 
listen to it!” And Mrs. Squirrel 
read, in a loud angry voice: 


added 


“You are 

a lemon 

a big onion 

sour vinegar 

a mess in the ice-box 
old rags 
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“There,” she said, “do you think 
that sounds nice?” 

you>” asked the others. 

They all stood glaring and star- 
ing, and Mrs. Goose stood thinking 
and blinking. She was all mixed-up 
and confused. She didn’t know what 
to think. Then she had a bright 
thought. Why, the right poem was 
in her’ handbag. She took it out, 
and said, “There has been a mis- 
take, but it is very easy to explain. 
This is the poem | wrote for you.” 

She handed the paper heart to 
Mrs. Squirrel. Mrs. Squirrel looked 
at it, and then read out loud: 


Mrs. Squirrel read in a loud angry voice. 


“You are a squirrel 
And that is true. 
I hope you like me 
Because I like you.” 


Then she asked, 
that for me?” 

“She must have,” spoke up Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, “‘because you are the 
only squirrel in Animaltown.” 

“And it’s a nice poem,” said 
Black Cat. “But how do you explain 
that other Valentine?” 

“I started to write a poem, and 
couldn’t think of any,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “All | could think of was 
‘you are.’ So, to fill up the paper, | 
wrote my grocery list. Then, later, 
I wrote the poem -- with you in 
mind.” 


“You meant 


“If she has any mind,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Pop-Rabbit to Black 
Cat. 

“She has a heart, anyway,’ 
Black Cat, in a low voice. 

“And I pasted the wrong white 
paper heart on the red _ heart,” 
went on Mrs. Goose. “Will you 
excuse me?” 

“T’ll excuse you for the grocery 
list,” said Mrs. Squirrel, “but what 
about your saying that | was a 
‘mess in the ice-box’ and ‘old rags’?”’ 

“Oh, that was just to remind 
myself of things I had to do,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “It’s all clear now, isn’t 
itd” 

“Yes, it’s all clear, but can you’ 


said 
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see what a shock you gave me? You 
can’t blame me for not liking the 
other poem, now can you?” 

“I can’t blame you at all,” 
sighed Mrs. Goose. She was tired 
with all this apologizing and ex- 
plaining. 

“Well, thank you for the nice 
Valentine,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Let’s all go home now,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


“Happy Valentine’s Day,” said 
Black Cat. 

And it was a Happy Valentine’s 
Day, after all, for later in the day 
Mrs. Goose found a Valentine on 
her porch. It said: 

“Yes, you are a goose, 

As all can see 

But someone likes you; 

Yes, it’s me!” 

And she knew who that was from! 


Helen’s Naughtiest Day 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


oy 

ES, HELEN, you and Annie 
may go into the woods to gather 
checkerberries; but you must be 
back in time for school,” said Mrs. 
Fiske to her two little daughters. 

“All right, Mother!” replied the 
girls, as they skipped gaily away. 

“Oh, there’s Margaret! Hey, Mar- 
garet, don’t you want to go to the 
woods with us?” called Helen to 
their little friend across the way. 
“Hurry, for we have to be back 
before school.” 

“Okay,” answered Margaret, 
joining the sisters. 

“‘Let’s see who can spy the first 
berries!”’ exclaimed Annie, as they 
went into the woods. In and out 
among the trees and bushes scam- 
pered the girls looking for berries, 
but stopping to enjoy the flowers 
and birds as they went. 

“I spy!” sang out Helen. “Oh, 
what lovely juicy checkerberries 
these are!” 

“Yum-yum — they are good,” 
exclaimed Margaret. 

“They are as thick as hops over 
here,”’ called Annie. 

“What fun it is out here in the 
woods!” said Helen. “I’d like to 
stay here all day.” 

“Oh, but we must go back right 
away, answered Annie. “I know 
it’s almost schooltime and we prom- 
ised mother.” 

“Let’s stay just a little longer,” 
begged Helen. 

“No — we will be late. We must 
go now,” said Annie firmly. 

“I’m going to stay a little longer,” 


said Helen, just as firmly. “You will 
stay with me, won’t you, Margaret.” 

“Helen, you know you'll get a 
whipping if you don’t come,” said 
her sister anxiously as she started 
back. 

“Il know it, but I don’t care, It’s 
too much fun here to leave. If you 
will stay with me, Margaret, I'll 
show you some live snails with 
horns.” 

“Where are they?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“I know just the place to find 
them. Follow me,” and Helen led 
the way through the woods. 

“Oh, here’s a little brook! Let’s 
play that we are sailing boats in 
it.”” When the girls became tired of 
sailing boats, they threw stones in 
the water until Margaret said, ‘‘But, 
Helen, where are the snails with 
horns?” 

“We'll find them,” said Helen 
confidently, and on they went 
through the woods. 

“Oh, look, we’re coming out of 
the woods on the other side!” ex- 
claimed Margaret in surprise and 
dismay. ““There’s a house I never 
saw before.” 

*“Maybe they will give us some- 
thing to eat at that house,” com- 
forted Helen. getting most 
awfully hungry, aren’t you?” 

“I’m hungry as_a bear,” echoed 
Margaret. 

As they went up the walk to the 
farmhouse, they saw a man and 
woman coming out of the door. 
They looked like kind people, so 


Helen timidly said, “‘Please, we are 
both so hungry. Could you give us 
something to eat?” 

The farmer looked at his wife, 


who said, “We'll be late for the 


funeral if we don’t hurry, but they 
look so very hungry. Poor little 
things!” 

“Couldn’t you just get them a 
little bread. and ° milk — that 
wouldn’t take long,’” suggested the 
farmer. 

“There, now, you just sit here on 
the porch and make yourselves 
comfortable,” said the lady, bring- 
ing out two blue bowls of milk and 
a plate of bread. “We have to lock 
the house. But you eat all you can; 
then when you’re done, you just 
push the dishes in among those lilac 
bushes, and nobody’ll get ’em.” 

“Thank you. Thank you so 
much,” called the girls, as _ the 
farmer and his wife drove away in 
their buggy. 

“This bread and milk is deli- 
cious,” said Helen, proud to use the 
word, “delicious.” “It makes me 
feel like walking a long, long way. 
Let’s go into the village and find 
out where the funeral is.” 

It was in the meeting-house; so 
there they went and sat down on a 
bench outside the door. 

“T’m getting tired of sitting here. 
This is no fun,” sighed Helen. 
“Let’s go on.” 


On the two little girls trudged 
through the mud. “Oh, dear, I’ve 
lost my shoe,” cried Margaret. 
“Here it is stuck in a mud puddle.” 

“And my stockings are so wet,” 
sighed Helen. “‘Let’s sit on this walk 
in the sun until they dry.” 


Much to their surprise and chagrin 
two Amherst professors from the 
same college where Helen’s father 
taught drove by on the way from 
the funeral and recognized Helen. 


“Why, that’s Professor Fiske’s 
little girl! Jump in, girls, and we 
will take you home.” Reluctantly 
they climbed in. Helen was very 
displeased at being caught. She did 
not want to be taken home in this 
way. 


“Do you know, little ladies, that 
your frightened mothers have been 
looking for you everywhere and 
that about half the town has been 
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out helping in the search?” asked 


the professors. 
“‘We were on our way home,” 
said Helen, feeling very guilty. 
“Whoa, Baldy! Whoa, Spot!” 
The professor stopped his horses. 
“You girls wait here. We'll be 
back in about two minutes.” 
They were no sooner inside the 
store than Helen cried, “I don’t 
want them to take me home. I 
want to walk home by myself.” 
She jumped out of the carriage and 
slipped away before Margaret had 
hardly realized she was going. Then 
followed a wild search for the run- 
away girl by the two Amherst 


“W nar are we going to do 
today, Miss Brown? Jimmy asked 
his teacher. 

“We are going to make valen- 
tines.”’ 

“Oh, that will be fun.” 

Some of the other children heard 
what Miss Brown said. The news 
spread quickly. Everyone hurried 
to sit on the rug as they knew the 
sooner they sat down the sooner 
they could start to make valentines. 

“Who would you like to make 
valentines for?’ asked Miss Brown. 

“I would like to make one for 
my mamma,” said Jimmy. 

“IT would like to make one for my 
daddy,” said Jane. 

“T would like to make one for my 
sister,’ said Benny. 

“TI would like to make one for my 
brother,”’ said Diane. 

“T would like to make one for 
grandma,” said Linda. 

“Yes, I am sure there are a lot of 
people that you would like to make a 
valentine for. First let’s make one 
for mother and daddy. After that 
you can make valentines for the 
other people that you love. I made a 
stencil for you. I ran it off on white 
and red paper. Each of you will get a 
red sheet and a white sheet. Cut out 
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professors and Margaret. 

At ten o'clock that night they 
reached home and Helen walked 
in as rosy and smiling as possible, 
saying, “Oh, Mother! I’ve had a 
perfectly splendid time!” 

Helen Hunt Jackson said herself 
that this was the naughtiest day 
of her life. She grew up to be a 
wonderfully good woman and did 
much to make this world a better 
place in which to live. Her German 
landlady thought her the kindest 
person in the world. The newsboy, 
the little fellow on the street with 
a basket full of wares, the guides 
over the mountain passes all re- 


Tommy's Brother Makes Valentines 
in School for Mother and Daddy 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


the valentines. Paste the red and 
white valentines together to make a 
pretty valentine. You may each 
have a lace doilie. You may cut it 
apart and put just a bit on each 
valentine or you may use it all for 
one valentine. If you will watch 
me, I will make a valentine.” 

The children all watched Miss 
Brown. 

“Look how I watch what I am 
doing when I cut out the valentine. 
Why do I do that?” asked Miss 
Brown. 

*So you will stay on the line. If 
you look all around when you cut, 
you might spoil the Valentine,” 
said Barbara. 

“That’s right. I throw my scraps 
right in the basket, too. I hope you 
can keep the floor as clean from 
scraps as you did when we made 
snowflakes. You did such a good 
job that day picking up all the 
scraps you did get on the floor. Now 
that I have the hearts cut out, I am 
going to take this white heart and 
put paste all over the back of it. I 
will paste it on the big red heart. 
On the red heart I am going to paste 
the lace doilie. There my valentine is 
done. On this valentine it says — I 
love you, Mother.” 


membered her cheerful voice and 
helpful words. When you are older 
you will learn much more about 
her life and works. She wrote many 
stories and poems. You have prob- 
ably enjoyed her lovely poems: 
“September,” beginning: 

“The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown. 

The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down.” 
and ‘‘October’s Bright Blue Weath- 
er,” beginning: 

“Oh, sun and sky and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together, 
You cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather.”’ 


“That’s a pretty valentine. My 
mother would like one like that,”’ 
said Jimmy. 

“That’s just one idea. You can 
combine the valentines anyway you 
want to. When I made the stencil, 
I typed a little message on some of 
the hearts. If you listen, I'll tell 
you what they say so you will 
know. The largest heart says — 
Be my valentine, Daddy. The next 
size says — I love you, Mother. 
The little tiny heart says — Much 
love to you. Now what does the 
large heart say?” 

“Be my valentine,” said Jimmy. 
“That heart is for daddy.” 

“That’s right. What does the next 
size valentine say?” 

“T love you, Mother,” said Jane. 

“Right and the tiny valentine?”’ 

“Much love to you,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“Good for you. That was a hard 
one to remember. That valentine 
you can use for anyone beside 
mother and daddy. Also after you 
have made a valentine for your 
daddy from the white heart then 
you can use the red heart that says— 
Be my valentine, Daddy for some- 
one else. Just paste something over 
the writing. I saved the valentines 
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the children sent me last year. You 
can cut them apart and paste them 
on the valentines you make to trim 
them up. Don’t use any of the 
writing though. You can also take 
crayons and color a picture onthe 
valentines you make if you wish. 
After you have made all the valen- 
tines you wanted to bring them over 
to me. I will write your names on 
them. The boys valentines [ will put 
in one box and the girls in another. 
We will keep them in school until 
two days before the valentine party 
in school. Then I will give them to 
you. You take them home and hide 
them. Give them to those you love 
on Valentine’s Day. Barbara will 
you put the scissors on the table? 
Mary please get the crayons out and 
put them beside the scissors. I'll 
give you a red and a white sheet of 
paper with the hearts on. The first 
row stand and line up in front of 


The children did as they were 
told. It didn’t take too long before 
each one had his paper and other 
supplies. They worked real hard as 
they wanted to make good valen- 
tines. As they finished, they took 
their valentines to their teacher. 
They remembered to clean up the 
room. They were very happy they 
could make the valentines. They 
wished that today was the day 
when they could take them home but 
then too it was nice to think about 
having made them and that some- 
day they could take them home. 
They would be sure to hide them 
very carefully so they would not get 
crushed. They loved thinking about 
valentines. It was almost as nice as 
Christmas. At Christmas you gave 
gifts to those you love and on 
Valentine's Day you gave valen- 
tines to those you love. 

Would you like to make some 
valentines for those you love? 


Mysterious Journey 
LORAIN DUNCAN 


Birr BEAVER swam under 
water to his front door, popped 
inside, and bobbed up to the surface. 
There was Grampa Beaver sitting 
on the living room floor of branches. 

“Give me the old days with the 
Indians,” Grampa was muttering. 
“Sure, the Indians liked to trap 
beavers, but even so, things were 
better then. We had all the room we 
wanted. And every stream was 
lined with trees. Nobody had to 
miss a meal in those days, or hunt 
for wood for a house.” 

Biff scrambled up out of the 
water onto the floor by Grampa’s 
feet. “Grampa, why did the Indians 
trap beavers?” 

“Biff, there never was a better 
chopper made than beaver teeth. 
The Indians used to put handles on 
them and have mighty powerful 
tools.” 

Grampa reached for a_ tender 
shoot of the aspen wood that was 
stored in a corner of the room. His 
yellow teeth gnawed _ greedily 
through the bark. 


“’Nother thing, Biff, do you 
think men could ever make a warmer 
or handsomer coat than beaver 
fur?” Grampa preened his glossy 
coat as he talked. 

“Just let me show you some- 
thing, young fellow. Go out with me 
on the river bank and I’ll show you 


ded, 
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how close the trees once grew. This 
was lush wooded country, but now 
the green trees are gone and men 
have planted lifeless fence posts.” 

With a splash and two flicks of 
their strong, flat tails Biff and 
Grampa left their home. They 
didn’t dream that they were leaving 
it for the last time. 

Biff liked to swim underwater. 
He swished right past Grampa and 
when he felt something solid near 
the bank, he started to push up tothe 
surface with his strong tail. 

Boom! He bumped his head on a 
wire roof, and a mesh door behind 
him slid closed with a click. Quickly 
he nosed his way around the sides 
trying to get out. It was no use. 
What was this wire thing he was 
caught in? 

Poor Biff felt discouraged and a 
little bit frightened. He stood up 
straight again and found that his 
head was above the water. 

The strangest sight was there 
along the river bank. Other little 
wire cages were bobbing with beav- 
ers who were trying to get out. Why, 
there was Grampa behind a wire 
downstream. 

“Grampa, Grampa,” 
frantically. 

“Biff, you too!’ came a sad reply. 

“What are these things, Grampa? 
What’s happened to us?” Then a 
terrible thought flashed into his 
mind, and he whispered fearfully, 
**, Are these fraps?” 

“Never saw a trap like this, Biff. 
Only traps I ever saw would catch a 


Biff called 
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fellow in the leg and bite hard. I’m 
not hurt a bit, are you?” 

*‘No-o-o, but I’m sorta scared,” 
Biff admitted. 

Just then a big truck swung 
toward the river’s edge and parked 
along the barren bank that had once 
been clustered with trees. Two 
khaki-clad men popped out and 
peered at the beavers in the silvery 
wire boxes. 

The men gathered wet leaves 
enough to cover the bed of the 
truck. Then one by one they drew 
the trapped beavers from the water. 
They set Biff’s box right next to 
Grampa’s on the bed of wet leaves. 
The leaves felt soft and good on 
Biff’s feet. 

Biff heard a big truck noise and 
soon he and Grampa and many other 
beavers were jiggling and joggling 
along on a road. 

“Where are they taking us, Gram- 
pa!” Biff asked in a voice so shaky 
it didn’t sound like his own. 

“T don’t know, Biff. But I’m tell- 
ing you this, where we were before 
we couldn’t have lasted long any- 
way. The country is just too full of 
people and houses these days — 


and not enough trees and shrubs to 
keep us alive.” 

Biff curled up in despair and went 
to sleep. 

The very next thing he knew was 
Grampa’s voice whispering, “Wake 
up, Biff. Look, look! Trees — all 


kinds of trees — aspen, willow, 
maple, and poplars.” 
Biff gazed around in hungry 


wonder. Never in all his life had he 
seen so many beautiful trees. 

Whump! The truck stopped and 
then in the stillness Biff heard a 
new sound. A silvery, tinkling, rip- 
pling gurgle. 

The big men whisked the wire 
cages off the truck and set them 
beside a blue, blue stream. Biff 
thought it was almost worth being 
cooped up to see the wonders that 
met his eyes. 

One big man bent over Biff, and 
the little beaver hovered back into a 
corner of the cage. But look! The 
man had opened the door for him. 

Biff stood up and made a dash for 
the door. He was out! And in one 
slick plunge he was under the cool, 
clear water. Other beavers were 
splashing into the water, too. 


Freeze Bunny 
JOHN Y. BEATY 


GrorcE and Phyllis were 
walking with their Daddy through a 
field one autumn day when a rabbit 
frightened them. They were walk- 
ing through grass that was rather 
tall and they did not see the rabbit 
until he suddenly dashed away. 
After the children had recovered 
from their fright, George asked his 
Daddy how rabbits can _ protect 
themselves. 

“They can’t fight, can they?” 
asked Phyllis. 

“No,” said Daddy, “rabbits are 
not very good fighters. They do 
have sharp claws, but they have a 
better protection than that.” 

“What is it, Daddy?” 
George. 

“The mother rabbit,” explained 


asked 
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Daddy, 
freeze.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” said Phyllis, 
“how can the little things stand it 
to be frozen?” 

“Yes,” said George, ‘‘and how 
can they freeze in the summer 
time?” 

“They can freeze any time of 
year,” explained Daddy, “but wait 
just a minute until I explain what 
I mean by freezing. You children 
think they must become very cold. 
A rabbit does not need to be cold 
in order to freeze.” 

The children were so astonished 
at this explanation that they stopped 
and looked at their Daddy. He 
went on to explain. 

“You notice that we did not see 


“teaches her babies to 


Grampa’s strong, flat tail flapped 
against him. Filled with joy and 
vigor Biff followed him. Like two 
brown streaks they zoomed up- 
stream: and they didn’t even come 
up for air for almost half a mile. 

Then they climbed happily up on 
the soft bank of the stream and 
feasted their eyes on the green 
world around them. 

“This is it, Biff. The perfect 
place for a home. We'll just build a 
dam by that little curve in the 
stream. Why, there are enough 
trees here for hundreds of years!” 
And quick as a leaf falls, Grampa 
had gnawed off a young sapling and 
was nibbling the tender green shoots. 

Yes, thought Biff, as he joined in 
the feast. There is everything here a 
beaver could want, and not a man 
in sight — not a fence, nor even the 
truck that had whisked the beavers 
to this paradise. 

Biff and his Grampa never knew 
that the truck and the men who had 
given them this new home were part 
of the Conservation plan of this 
country — to save the beavers. 


that little rabbit until we almost 
stepped on him. He saw us coming 
long before we got here and he 
decided to freeze. The rabbit’s color 
is very much like the color of the 
dead grass. The rabbit sits perfectly 
still and no one is likely to see him. 
Sitting perfectly still without mov- 
ing an eye-lash, we call “freezing.” 

“When Mother Rabbit takes her 
babies away from the nest for the 
first time, she often leaves them at 
a certain place in the grass and tells 
them to freeze. They must remain 
absolutely motionless until she re- 
turns. The only thing that will make 
them move will be for someone to 
almost step on them. As long as they 
sit still, you are not likely to see 
them.” 

“Oh,” said Phyllis, “I wish 1 
could see a rabbit freeze.” 

“Let’s stand very quietly for a 
few minutes,” suggested Daddy, 
“and look all about us carefully. 
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{t’s just possible that there may be 
another rabbit near here that is still 
sitting perfectly still hoping we will 
not see him. If we walked along, we 
probably would not see him. But if 
we stand still and look around care- 
fully, we may be able to find one.” 

The children were very quiet. 
They looked all about them. Fi- 
nally, George touched his Daddy’s 
coat and pointed to the left. Daddy 
nodded his head. Phyllis looked in 
that direction. 

“T can’t see it,” she whispered. 

“Right there by that big weed,” 
explained George. 

“Oh yes. Now I see him,” whis- 
pered Phyllis. “He doesn’t move 
at all, does he?” 

“Will he stay there, Daddy, if 
we walk on by?” 

“Certainly,” said Daddy, “he will 
freeze until we are out of sight.” 

They walked on past the rabbit 
and soon came to a road. 

“Daddy,” said George, “‘do you 
know what I’ve been thinking?” 

“You've been thinking about rab- 
bits,” said Phyllis. 

“T’ve been thinking about a new 
game,” said George. “I’m going to 
call it ‘Freeze Bunny.’ I think it will 
be a lot of fun for children to try to 
freeze like a rabbit does.” 

“You could never do that,” said 
Phyllis. “Mother says that you're 
wiggling all the time.” 

“Maybe I could do it if it was a 
game,” said George. 

“Suppose we try it right now,” 
suggested their father. “You two 
children run on ahead and when I 
shout, you freeze and see if you can 
hold absolutely still until I pass.” 

George and Phyllis ran a little 
way ahead and while they were run- 
ning, Daddy called, “Freeze Bun- 
ny.”’ Both children stopped. Phyllis 
stood still. George dropped to the 
ground, and supported himself on 
his knees and on his elbows. Both 
children were very still. Daddy 
walked past Phyllis and, after he 
had passed, he told her that she had 
frozen perfectly. 

“‘No bunny could have frozen bet- 
ter than you did,” he said. 

He was starting to pass George 
when he noticed something moving 
in the grass just ahead of the boy. 
He stopped. Phyllis was holding 


see a said, over there!”’ 


his hand. She did not see that there 
was a big snake in the grass just in 
front of George. In fact, it was only 
about two feet from George’s face 
and was looking at him. It was mov- 
ing its head from side to side. 

Daddy was so astonished that he 
could not say anything. He was 
fascinated by the snake just as 
George was. George was frightened, 
but he did not know what to do. 
In fact, the waving of the snake’s 
head back and forth so held his 
attention that he did not move. 

Daddy examined the snake care- 
fully with his eyes and saw that it 
was not a rattlesnake. If it had been 
a rattlesnake, he would have been 
frightened because rattlesnakes have 
a very poisonous liquid, which may 
kill a person if the snake bites him. 
The liquid is discharged into the 
person’s wound through long sharp 
teeth. 

This snake was a long brown one. 
Daddy knew it was a water snake. 
It had a long slender body and beau- 
tiful bright eyes that looked like 
two beads. 

Poor George was so frightened 
that he did not know what to do. 
He did not realize that Daddy was 
there. He could not see anything 
but that terrible snake. 

The snake moved forward. It 
kept moving its head from side to 
side as it approached George. Phyl- 
lis saw it now and when she saw it 
was approaching her brother, she 


screamed. Just as she screamed 
Daddy stepped toward the snake. 
The scream and Daddy’s foot fright- 
ened the snake and it disappeared 
in the grass. 

Daddy picked up George. George 
was so frightened that he could not 
say a word. After Daddy had qui- 
eted his fears, they walked out into 
the road and Daddy said: 

“You had an experience, George, 
just like the experience of many 
little rabbits. A snake crawls toward 
a rabbit in just the way that one 
was approaching you.” 

“My! Daddy,” said George, “1 
was terribly afraid!” 

“It just happened,” said Daddy, 
“that the snake could not harm 
you, but if it had been a rattle- 
snake, your life would have been in 
danger. You were fascinated by the 
waving of the snake’s head just as 
the little rabbit is fascinated and 
the poor little rabbit does just what 
you did. It sits still until the snake 
seizes it.” 

“IT don’t think that game is so 
good after all,” said George. “I 
don’t believe I want to play Freeze 
Bunny any more.” 

“It would be all right,” said 
Daddy, “if you played it on a lawn 
or in the school yard. In fact, I 
think it would be a very nice game 
to play.” 

“Well, I don’t want to play it any 
more today,” said George. 
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As THE wild elephant herd 
marched along beneath the Burma 
sun, little Po Sein tried hard to 
keep up with Mother. But at last 
she gave a tired whimper, for she 
was hungry and sleepy. The entire 
herd stopped awhile to let her and 
the other babies rest awhile. 

The first hard rains of the mon- 
soon season had been falling in the 
mountains. And as the water slid 
off the sun-baked ground, the rivers 
began to run full. Could they reach 
the high country before the floods 
came? That seemed to be what 
drove the herd to climb the steep 
trails all day long. They had waited 
in the grasslands till the baby ele- 
phants were able to keep up with 
them. But now it was May, and it 
would rain, off and on, for months. 

Little Po Sein and the other 
youngsters, though, did not know 
the danger of being overtaken by 
the floods. When they crossed a 
river, the little ones filled their 
trunks with water and had fun 
turning the hose on each other. 

Soon they came to a narrow pass 
where rocky cliffs rose straight 
up on one side. Here the elephants 
marched one behind another, each 
with the end of her trunk touching 
the back of the elephant in front 
of her. That way, she could follow, 
even if she kept her eyes on the 
rocks beneath her feet. 

Once they came to a grove of wild 
bananas. The herd rumbled with 
pleasure, for they could eat the 
fruit, peelings, leaves and all. — 
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Po Sein’s Big Adventure 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Of course, Po Sein and the other 
nurslings didn’t get bananas. They 
would be all of five years old be- 
fore they were given much of any- 
thing but milk. 

At last, one hot day, the first big 
drops of rain began to patter on the 
leaves. Then the storm broke in a 
drenching downpour. A furry ani- 
mal would have been soaked in no 
time. But elephant hides are thick, 
and Po Sein had always loved her 
bath. Now she spread her toes in 
the mud, enjoying the squashy feel 
of it. With her 18 toe nails like wee 
hoofs, she could always put her 
pads down securely. 


She and the other youngsters 
raced about, their ears flapping, as 
they played tag, or coasted down 
the mud banks. Even now she found 
she could swim a little, though 
Mother never let her out of her 
sight. For it was one thing to keep 
afloat in still water, and quite an- 
other to swim in the water that came 
racing down from the hills. 

That year the floods did not 
overtake them. And by the time 
Po Sein was two, she was much 
better able to march and swim. She 
had learned many things, She knew 
how to feel about with her feet to 
make sure the river bed was safe. 


Po Sein stared at the river foaming below 
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If there was a rolling stone, she 
did not put her weight down on it. 
And if the mud was too deep, she 
drew her foot back and turned to 
safer ground. Elephants are sure- 
footed, and they need to be, for 
there are many quicksands in the 
river beds where one so heavy might 
sink and sink. 

The thing that was hardest for 
Po Sein to learn was how to get 
through the dense jungle up in the 
teak forests. For thorny vines 
scratched one’s trunk and behind 
one’s sensitive ears. And one had to 
watch out to protect one’s eyes. 
Po Sein learned to keep the tender 
tip of her trunk safe in her mouth 
when they marched through the 
rain forests. 

Each year the herd made a cer- 
tain cycle. During the dry months 
they might feed on the tall grasses 
of the river swamps. Then as the 
rains came, bringing flooded river 
beds, they marched to_ higher 
ground, and fed on bamboo and 
teak. The fathers of the herd joined 
them after the rains were over. But 
the mothers would go only where 
the calves could follow. 

One day the herd had been fol- 
lowing a narrow trail up a river 
canyon. They had swum the river 
to the other side, and the big ele- 
phants were struggling to get across 


from the mountains. The next thing 
she knew, she was alone. — She 
gave a cry of terror. Where was 
Mother? And what would happen 
if they got swept over that big 
waterfall? 

With a bellow of warning, Mother 
swam over beside her. Now she 
pressed Po Sein against the rocky 
cliff — so hard that it held her there 
till she could get her breath. But 
here was no place to land. Only a 
shelf of rock rose above them on 
this side of the river. 

Then, swimming hard, Mother 
threw her trunk around Po Sein 
and hoisted her to the ledge above. 
But this ledge was so narrow, there 
was just room for Po Sein to plant 
her own four feet. With her fat 
barrel pressed against the rocky 
wall behind her, Po Sein stared at 
the river foaming below. Shaking 
with fear, she watched as Mother 
tried to swim near her. But the 
swift current was too strong even for 
Mother. It was dragging her straight 
toward that roaring waterfall! 

There was only one thing to do 
right now. With Po Sein out of 
reach of the pounding waves, 
Mother swam to the other bank 
and climbed to safety. 

Po Sein could not help wailing 
her fright. Then came a sound 
Mother uttered only for her. Po 


must have no fear. It meant, just 
stay where you are, my precious, 
till help comes. Then, though light- 
ning flashed and thunder cracked, 
though the river rose till it lapped 
her feet, Po Sein stood patiently on 
the rock ledge, sure that Mother 
would take care of everything. 

Elephas and the rest of the herd 
watched, helpless as long as the 
river ran so wild, but ready with 
their sympathy. 

Dark night came, and little Po 
Sein couldn’t help trembling as the 
waters still raged below her rock 
ledge. She was tired, too, and had it 
not been for Mother’s constant calls 
to her, she might not have been 
able to stand there all night long. 
But after awhile the rain stopped 
and, as swiftly as it had risen, the 
water began to fall. Its roar was not 
so loud, nor its white foam so near 
one’s toes. 

Perhaps she dozed a little, stand- 
ing there with her fat middle 


braced against the cliff behind her. 
Suddenly the red of the tropic sun 
flashed across her eyelids. It was 
morning! 

And now the river had grown so 
quiet that Mother could swim 
across to her. Reaching up with her 
trunk, she lifted Po Sein off the 
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The Flexible Tongue 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


oe 
Hey, GEORGE, how farcan brought up the subject. 


you stick your tongue out?” “I was just thinking abovt some- 

“Never measured it. Why?” thing I read last night,” said Fred. p ; 

“T just tried it,” said Fred, “and “T’ll bet it’s something from that Col ee extra-thin-lead 
[ can touch the tip of my nose with natural history book. Well, come on, ree seeigger thor maa 


work with less effort—eliminate 


mine.” let’s have it.” cramped fingers due to extra- 
George tried his best, but couldn’t George was always poking fun at brilliant colors at a feather, 
do it. Fred about his book, but he was as touch... . far more attractive to 


children. Work stays neater— 
perspiring hands won’t smear 
Colorbrite lines. The super- 
strong, elastic lead bends to 
absorb writing-pressure strain 

. guaranteed not to break in 
normal use. 


EBERHARD 
iFABER 


TRADE MARKS REG.U.S. PAT. OFP 


“Oh, no wonder! Look how much eager about animals and birds as 
bigger your nose is than mine ard _ his friend. 
mine turns up, too.” “It’s about a giraffe,” said Fred. 

“I guess that does make it “Yes, | know; it’s found only in 
harder.” South Africa and often grows 

“Say, what’s got into you, any- eighteen feet tall. They had two of 
way?” said George. “Why the them at the zoo and the keeper said 
tongue gymnastics, all of a sudden?” they were regular pets.” 

The fish weren’t biting and the “Did you know it’s very hard for 
two boys, in their favorite spot down a giraffe to reach the ground with 
by the creek, had been talking of its mouth? It has to spread its 
this and that, when Fred suddenly ' (Turn to Page 60) 
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W nen Admiral Richard Byrd 
and his men went south to explore 
Antarctica and the South Pole, a 
land of snow and ice, they found 
some funny birds, the penguins. 
They were very friendly fellows 
and gathered around the explorers 
like groups of children, full of curi- 
osity to see what was going on. 
The penguins have never been 
frightened by humans, so they were 
not afraid of the men, but lined up 
around their tents to investigate the 
newcomers. 

Penguins stand so straight, they 
look like fat little men with black 
swallow-tail coats and long white 
vests. The male and female are as 
identical as two snowballs. 

There are several kinds of pen- 
guins. The largest are the Emperors, 
which are as big as boys and girls, 
almost four feet tall and weighing 
sixty and seventy pounds, and the 
big grandfathers weigh ninety 
pounds. There are 16 smaller varie- 
ties of penguins; the smallest is 15 
inches tall. 

Penguins cannot fly, for they have 
very small wings, called flippers. 
Their legs are so short and their 
bodies so fat they just waddle when 
they walk; that is too slow, so they 
lie on their stomachs and scoot 
along on the ice and snow, using 
their strong flippers to propel them. 
One explorer timed an Emperor 
sliding along at 10 miles an hour. 


But when it comes to swimming, ° 


they can really speed! They do not 
sit on the surface as a duck, but 
swim under-water like a fish, using 
their flippers as fins. The explorer 
clocked one zooming through the 
ocean at 30 feet a second, which is 
very, very fast. 

Instead of climbing out of the 
sea as children clambor onto a raft, 
they make a sudden rush of speed 
under water, then shoot up out of 
the depths and land feet first in 
the snow, or sometimes plop down 
on their tummies. There are no 
sandy beaches there. The Emperors 
are the champions, for they can lift 
their heavy bodies out of the ocean 


Penguin Personalities 
ROSE LANG 


and jump five feet onto an ice ledge. 

It is a good thing that penguins 
can swim so fast, for there is noth- 
ing to eat in that frigid zone but the 
fish they catch. They also eat any 
small sea creatures that they can 
find. 

Antarctica is covered with ice 
and snow all of the year, and noth- 
ing grows there, no trees or bushes, 


Emperor Penguins 


not even a bunch of grass. 

Mrs. Emperor Penguin does not 
let that worry her when it comes to 
nest building time. She only lays 
one egg and carries it with her on 
top of her flat webbed feet. There 
is a lap of fat and feathers that 
hangs down like a curtain and keeps 
the egg warm until it hatches. She 
has to take tiny steps to keep the 
egg from rolling off. 

There are many other kinds of 
penguins that live on islands where 
it is warmer and they make grass 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Clearing Ground 


Question: Can you suggest procedures that 
will motivate my reading in Grade 3. 


Answer: 1. Why not tie up your Reading with your 
Social Studies and work out a unit either on Holland 
or China? 


2. You could easily get your children interested in 
organizing a class library. Children could bring books 
from home, catalogue their books, make up their own 
library rules and make simple interesting book reports. 

3. Children also would be interested in making a 
class newspaper — committees could be chosen to take 
care of the various types of subject material — cur- 
rent events, jokes, poems, riddles, etc. 

4. A good tie-up between Reading and Phonetics 
could be the working out of a Class Dictionary — 
Children are interested in the similarities and dif- 
ferences in words, in the alphabetical arrangements 
of words, etc. 


Question: Where could I find some simple 
plays for Easter? 


Answer: Would suggest that you contact Plays, Inc., 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. They put out special 
plays for special days. Also F. A. Owen Publishing Co.., 
Dansville, N. Y. “Pieces and Plays for Special Days,” 
Faxon (404). 


First Snowfall 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Silently the snow fell down 
And made a magic, fairy town; 


Down it sifted all the night 
And covered ugly things from 
sight. 


It made a slide where we can play 
And have a jolly time today! 
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Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS.. Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, M o. 
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Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENC 


Service 


FFER Pn MGR 


DENVER. COLO. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
TEACHING AIDS DEPARTMENT 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service. Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


(If you do not wish to clip the coupons from the magazine, you may send 
us your requests, each one on a separate piece of paper.) 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Please send me complete details on Sunshine’s famous Fund Raising Plan 
for School Classes plus free illustrated brochure and samples on approval of 
the beautiful new Sunshine Everyday cards for 1954. 


Please send me vour 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. Enclosed is 25c. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. COMPANY 


Please send me the Flo-master School Bulletin illustrating the scores of ways 
teachers are using the Flo-master in schoolroom instruction and activity. 


Name ee . eee eee Grade eeeere 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample packet of Dixon Pencils, especially designed for 
the primary grades. 


GEMEXCO, INC. 


Please send me your latest price list on school brushes. 


The Flexible Tongue (From Page 57) 
front legs far apart and then it can 

barely reach it. With that long 

neck, though, it can easily reach the 

branches of trees and that’s what it 

lives on, mostly. They are very fond 

of carrots, though, like some horses 

and they love sugar.” 

“What’s that got to do with 
tongues?” asked George. 

“I’m coming to that. Don’t rush 
me.’ 

All right, go ahead then.” 

“Well, you know those two things 
that look like horns? They’re not 
horns, at all. They’re part of the 
skull and are covered with skin and 
have a tuft of black hair on the tip. 
The book says their skin is an inch 
and a half thick and their defense 
lies in their heels. They can kick so 
fast you can hardly see them and 
often defeat the lion in a fight. 
They can run faster than a race- 
horse, too.” 

“Yes, but what about the tongue?” 

“All right, they use their tongue 
like you use your finger. They curl 
their tongue around a leaf and pick 
it off very daintily. They can manip- 
ulate that tongue in a wonderful 
way. It is very flexible and can be 
made so small and pointed it could 
enter a pea-shooter. They say it 
sometimes pulls a hair from its 
companion’s tail with its tongue.” 

“The ones I saw at the zoo had 
hooves like a deer,”’ said George. 
“Did the book say what class of 
animals it belongs to?” 

“It says the giraffe is in a class 
by itself and, strange as this animal 
is, the strangest part about it is that 
long, flexible tongue.” 

“‘Let’s see you touch the tip of 
your nose with yours,” said George. 

“No! What do you think it is? 
Here I study my head to the bone 
and furnish you all this information 
and, on top of that, you want me to 
entertain you, too.” 

“Aw, go on. Let’s see you de it.” 

“All right then, watch,” and 
Fred stuck out his tongue and 
touched the tip of his nose. “I told 
you I could,” he said. 

“Yes, your tongue’s long enough 
and flexible enough, but your neck’s 

too short. You’re no giraffe.” 
“Maybe not, but I’m hungry. 
Let’s go home to supper.” 
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Pay the Way with Greeting Cards 


Extracurricular activities for your 
class and school are of great import- 
ance, both to teachers and students. 
Class projects, trips, parties and 
any number of associated activities 
are highly regarded for their recrea- 
tional and educational value. 

Unfortunately, such worthwhile 
projects are often curtailed or elimi- 
nated altogether, due to a lack of 
sufficient funds. Many grade school 
classes have solved this particular 
problem in a very interesting and 
increasingly popular manner — 
through group sales of greeting 
cards. 

The procedure used is simple and 
effective. The faculty advisor of 
the student group which is to sell 
the cards contacts a greeting card 
concern, preferably one which spe- 


cializes in school fund raising pro- 
jects. From the company, she will 
receive samples on approval and 
complete details on how to success- 
fully manage her greeting card 
sales campaign. 

Most of the merchandise offered 
is extremely attractive and highly 
salable, offering a very good profit 
to the group sponsoring the sale. 
This method of raising class funds 
has been employed successfully by 
thousands of schools throughout the 
country and has proven equally 
effective with Christmas and All 
Occasion cards. Besides the finan- 
cial advantages involved, the stu- 
dents learn fundamental business 
practices and experience the charac- 
ter-building benefits of teamwork 
and group endeavor. 


Teaching Aids Department 


(Continued from Page 60) 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in ele- 
mentary grades 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me your illustrated folder on Grumbacher Schoo! Brushes. 


City eevee eee State AC 2-54 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Milton Bradley Company ¢“ers a wonderful full color instructive folder 
entitled ““Modeling with Clay.” 


City Zone State AC 2-54 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your colorfully illustrated folder on finger painting, 
““Adventures in Color.” 


Name eee eeeee eeeeee ee 
City . State AC 2-54 
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SUNSHINE’S FAMOUS 
BOX ASSORTMENTS 
SELL ON SIGHT 
Original Creations $ 
From Our Own Studios 
IMPRINTED STATIONERY 
e GIFT WRAPS 
@ DELUXE 21 CARD 
EVERYDAY ASSORTMENT 
AND OTHERS 
Get Samples, FREE Illustrated 
Folder and complete details on 
SUNSHINE’S FAMOUS FUND 
RAISING PLAN FOR SCHOOLS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS now and 
start earning money for your class. 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED. 


Send For Samples On Approval 


Write for them now, or mail coupon 
from service section of this magazine. 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. 
AC-2 


Dept. 
Springfield, 1, Mass. oe Pasadena 3, Calif. 


(If you live East of the Rockies write to Spring- 
field office). 


$$$$$$$$$ 
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Penguin Personalities 
(From Page 58) 


nests on the ground for their fam- 
ilies. 

When the baby penguin is hatched 
out, the father, grandmothers, 
aunts and cousins all scramble to 
take care of it, and in their eager- 
ness to love it, sometimes they 
smother it to death. 

The fuzzy little fellows are weak 
and do not go near the water for 
weeks. The parents eat fish, then 
pump it up from their crops and 
feed it to the little fellows, so they 
always have a warm meal. 

It is amazing that penguins do 
not freeze to death in that land of 
eternal ice, where the temperatures 
go down to 70 degrees below zero, 
which is very much colder than it 
ever gets here on the coldest winter 
day. Mother Nature has supplied 
them with internal heaters, keep- 
ing their temperature around 100 
degrees, which is warmer than our 
bodies are, even in summer. 

Admiral Byrd enjoyed watching 
these little Lords and Ladies of the 
kingdom of ice, they look so dig- 
nified, yet are funny as clowns. 


Poetry 


| Like The Crispy Air 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I like the crispy morning air 
When leaves are turning brown.. 

I like the peaceful hush at night 
When dark comes softly down. 


When skies are hazy overhead 
And wild fowl winging by, 

I like to watch their letter “V”’ 
And hear their honking cry! 


I like the purple of the grapes, 
The leaves of red and yellow; 

I like the fragrant cantaloupe, 
And apples red and mellow! 


I like the feel of autumn air, 
And all that autumn brings, 

I like the tang of cooler days — 
The school bell when it rmgs! 
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They love to play games on the ice 
and in the water. Except when an 
occasional explorer goes to study 
the vast ice fields, these little feath- 
ered people have a country of six- 
million square miles all to them- 
selves. They only live along the 
shores near the ocean so they can 
jump in and get a meal whenever 
they are hungry. 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 3) 

14. Units of Study — China, 
Japan, Holland. 

Glass, Wool, Milk, Farm, etc., 
etc. (20-40 cents). Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

15. Illustrated Units — F. E. 
Compton, 100 N. Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Farm and City 

Coal and Iron 
Prehistoric Man 
Middle Ages 

Land Transportation 
American Indians 


Holidays 


Question: Several of my 
pupils read in a choppy, 


Corner 


About The Owl 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The owl is a peculiar bird, 

As you most probably have heard. 

He flies by night, and sleeps by day 

While most birds act the opposite 
way. 

The foods he thinks are very nice 

Are flies, and bugs, and small field 
mice! 

He turns his head completely ’round 

And makes a hooting “‘Who!” ing 
sound. 

The owl is supposed to be real wise, 

(With his great, big head, that’s 
no surprise!) 


The owl is strange as he can be, 
But I wonder if he’d think the same 
of me! 


stitled manner, calling off 
the words in a mechanical 
fashion. What remedy for 
this could be suggested? 


Answer: We should judge that 
you or his previous teacher has 
given the child over difficult mate- 
rial to read and that you have over- 
emphasized word recognition and 
ability to call words instead of 
phrases and sentences. Possibly, too, 
you have emphasized the oral read- 
ing of words with expression rather 
than the getting of meanings. We 
would make the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. That the material be adjusted 
to meet need of pupils. 

2. That the teacher approve only 
of reading that sounds like natural 
conversation. 

3. That the child be given phrase 
flashing with the response in terms of 
meaning. 

4. That the amount of silent 
reading be increased. 

5. That the standard of good 
reading be judged by informal tests 
on comprehension and _ thought- 
getting rather than oral facility. 


Good Morning Song 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Good morning, Good morning, 
Dear teacher and dear friends! 

I'll plan with you and you with me, 

We'll work with love and harmony, 

Good morning, Good morning, 
Our study now begins! 


Good morning, Good morning, 

We each have things to do, 
The sun is up, the day’s begun; 
There’s time for work and time for 

fun, 
Good morning, Good morning, 

A happy day to youl 


Easter Visitor 

VIVIAN G. GOULED 
His ears are long and pinkish. 
His tail is round and small. 
He comes around each Eastertime 
To pay his happy call. 
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Books In Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


DANNY BOY, by Alice E. Goudey; 
illustrated by Paul Brown, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Price $2.00. 

“Danny Boy” is a delightful pic- 
ture story, for on each of its 96 
pages is a picture of charm and 
vitality. The vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure is simple enough for 
a first or second grade child to read 
easily. 

The announcement of the Carni- 
val introducing Danny Boy, the 
smartest pony in the world, is 
enough to warm the cockles of any 
child’s heart. But wait till the chil- 
dren see all the tricks that Danny 
Boy can do, even to rolling over 
and “playing dead.’ Then, there is 
the story of his life in Pleasantville 
and what caused him to leave his 
home. Each picture that 
Paul Brown has drawn shows that 
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he is one of the best known artists,| 4 


specializing in horses. 


ROCKET AWAY, by Frances Frost; 
illustrated by Paul Galdone, (Whit- 
tlesey House). Price $2.00. 

An important first — a space 
adventure for the 6-10-year-olds — 
this book is an account of a wonder- 
ful afternoon when David and Jean 
took a rocket trip through outer 
space to the moon. 

When Daddy told them at lunch 
that they were going to the Plan- 
etarium, little did they guess that 
they would soon be exploring the 
moon, standing in one of its great 
craters, wearing space suits, lifting 
enormous rocks with ease, looking 
back on the great globe of the Earth. 

Their trip, ofcourse, was made 

(Turn to Page 64) 


NOVELTY -CO., INC. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 14, N.Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4. Ontario Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Jos MANUSCRIPT WRITING 1n Primary 


Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
ness and strength of lead. 


Primary Teachers should write to us 


for a free sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Products — 153AC 


. Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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by magic — all the magic of a great 
Planetarium show. But as soon as 
David and Jean rejoined Daddy, 
they signed up for the first actual 
rocket trip. And after reading this 
book, lots of other boys and girls 
are going to want to sign up for 
that real trip, too. 

Frances Frost has written a story 
that is full of the first simple facts 
about planets, space, rockets, grav- 
ity, weight, etc. In David’s and 
Jean’s adventure is all the excite- 
ment of a take-off in a great space 
ship with up-to-the-minute, de- 
tailed pictures by Paul Galdone. 

This should be an attractive book 
for both grown-ups and children. 
The foreword is written by Robert 
R. Cole, chairman of the Hayden 
Planetarium, New York, New York. 


BIQUETTE, THE WHITE GOAT’ 
by Francoise; illustrated by the 


author, (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
Price $2.00. 
Here is a fascinating picture 


story of a little white goat, called 
Biquette, and a little girl, called 
Mimi. No one knew what was the 
matter with Mimi. No, not even 
the doctor knew. He looked at her 
tongue. He gave her pills. But still 
he didn’t know. At last, he decided 
she should have goat’s milk — So 
Mimi’s mother bought a goat, a 
charming white one named Biquette. 

The story tells why Biquette 
had to have a red coat when she 
traveled to Mimi’s house. The en- 
trancing pictures show the amusing 
things that happened to a little 
white goat in a red coat. Francoise 
is a French artist whose picture 
books are most distinctive and un- 
usual. They are great favorites with 
American children. Each year, Fran- 
coise comes from Paris to New York 
to make a new book. She tells us 
that “Biquette” is “almost true,” 
and that when she was a little girl, 
a little white goat really did arrive 
in her village in the South of France 
wearing a red coat to keep it warm 
on the trip! And Biquette, the goat, 
belonged to Francoise’ aunt - 
“Miss Sophie”’ in the story. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRIC- 
ULUM (THIRTY-FIRST YEAR 
BOOK), American Association of 
School Administration, A  Depart- 
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ment of the National Educational 
Association of the U. S. Price $5.00. 

In presenting this yearbook to 
the public, the Commission realized 
it had a difficult task in selecting 
materials with assurance that they 
would be equally useful in all parts 
of the country. They realized, too, 
that laymen in general and special 
interest groups have awakened to 
the significance of education in the 
development of the nation’s future 
citizens. They realized that among 
the laymen there are both individ- 
uals and groups who, for reasons 
both clear and obscure, have by 
destructive methods sought to limit 
the school curriculum. But still, 
the Commission faced their task 
squarely. 

They have not attempted to 
outline a curriculum for the nation 
as a whole or to touch even lightly 
the entire range of current curricu- 
lum problems. The volume centers 
upon the school administration in 
an effort to help him give leadership 
to curriculum improvement in the 
midst of the overwhelming tasks of 
today’s superintendency. 

This Year Book has drawn upon 
the experience and knowledge of 
many educators and laymen. It is 
not a document written in an ivory 
tower about a never, never world. 
It is addressed to the superintend- 
ent, his immediate staff, classroom 
teachers, graduate students in school 
administration and laymen, par- 
ticularly members of boards of 
education. Through the publication 
of this very worthwhile text, we 
hope many will see that curriculum 


‘improvement, a highly technical 


process, offers each of us opportu- 
nities for satisfying, constructive 
endeavors. 

The real challenge is to be found 
in the opening page of this volume, 
called “As Educators We Believe.” 
Point I of this belief is a sounding 
board for all that follows — To 
quote, “We believe that the purpose 
of education in the U. S. of America 
is the development of each individ- 
ual for the fullest participation in 
the American democratic way of 
life.’ In this statement we realize 
that the aim of the present-day 
curriculum is much more than the 
teaching of the so-called three R’s. 


The child of today is living in an 
entirely different world from that of 
his grandfather and great grand- 
father. 

Educational leaders have had to 
respond to the changing demands of 
a dynamic society. The curriculum 
of today is in a continuous process 
of change in order that all boys and 
girls may be responsible and com- 
petent men and women. It is not 
sufficient that young people grow 
as citizens of a pioneer colony; 
they must grow as citizens of a 
complex world. 

In organizing the curriculum of 
today, this text offers four central 
patterns that seem to be in use:— 

1. The subject curriculum 

2. The broad-fields curriculum 

3. The core curriculum 

4. The experience curriculum 
One of the best chapters in the vol- 
ume is the ‘“‘Teacher’s Role in 
Curriculum Improvement.” Defi- 
nite data is given here to show: 

the teacher’s philosophy of edu- 
cation 

preparation for the job 

development of the curriculum 
of a class 

discovering pupils’ interests and 
needs 

effective use of guides 

evaluating progress 
formance. 

Quoting from the last chapter, 
“Venturing in Education” — “The 
chapters of this volume are keys to 
venturing. They present a platform 
for American Education, a philos- 
ophy, a point of view, they stress 
that the nature of the child as well 
as the needs of society must be con- 
sidered. The youth of America 
constitute our best resource and 
our greatest hope. The responsi- 
bility is overwhelming to nurture 
them in body, mind, and spirit 
and to give them faith.” 


The Old and the New in Art 
(From Page 24) 

The entire aim of the art course 
is to give the child an opportunity 
to express himself, and to give 
himself and others pleasure in the 
result. It should give him a chance 
to use his hands as well as his head. 

Let’s keep the best of the “old” 
while we progress with the ‘‘new.”’ 


and _per- 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


JELA LL 


TRADE MARK 
EOMPOSs 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 


modeling material . . . 


Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 


patterns of their famous statues... 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


¢ 
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CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPT 


& 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


eline 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 

—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing “‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


in 6-color box sets complete with spatulas and 
paper—also available in 8-oz., 4-oz., and 
2-02. jars. 


Finger Painting Paper 
Especially prepared for finger painting—in 
24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages. 


The fine, swishing action of finger painting has an instant appeal to youngsters 
of all ages. Milton Bradley Finger Paints are especially designed to make 
the most of this expressive medium. Colors are brilliant, uniform, and the 
paints have been brought to exactly the richt creamy consistency through 
careful selection of materials and skilled proce sing. You'll find them amazingly 
versatile for use in craft projects as well as an inspiring challenge to progress 
in design and painting. Remember, too, that Milton Bradley Finger Paints are 
harmless to both skin and clothing and can be washed easily from any surface. 


In ECONOMICAL BULK JARS of gallon, quart, 
pint, half pint and quarter pint size—red, 
yellow, green, blue, brown and black. 


F R EE... Helpful, colorfully _illus- 
trated folder ‘‘Adventures In Color’’ 
sent upon request. Write today to 
Department AC-42 


| SERVING 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
BOSTON - - PHILADELPHIA - - CHICAGO 


IRCH 
15 4 
Finger Paints 
SOON 
BRADLEY 


